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THE MADMAN DIVINE* 

(El Loco Dios) 

(A Prose Drama in four acts) 

By Jose Echegaray 

Translated from the Spanish by Elizabeth Howard JFest 

To Maria Guerrero and Fernando Diaz de Mendoza 

I dedicate this drama, which is more theirs than mine, on account of the 
artistic success which they have realized in its presentation. They are 
already aware, without further expression, of the enthusiastic admiration 
and true affection of 

Jose Echegaray. 
CHARACTERS 



fuensanta 

Gabriel de Medina 

Don Baltasar 

Don Leandro 

Don Modesto 

Angeles 

Dona Andrea 

Paco 

Don Esteban 



Ramona 

Baronesa del Romeral 

Senora de Almeida 

First Gentleman 

Second Gentleman 

Doctor Torres 

Restituto 

Basilio 

Two Madhouse Attendants 



ACT I 

(Scene: a fashionable summer villa near Barcelona. An elegant salon; 
door in the background, affording a view of a garden. Time: day.) 

Scene I 
Don Baltasar, Don Modesto, and Don Leandro 

Leandro. — Fuensanta is very late. She is treating us with very little 
ceremony; but then, that is only to be expected among kinsfolk. 

Cofyrigkt, iqoS^ by The Poet Lore Company. All RighU Reserved. 
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4 THE MADMAN DIVINE 

Baltasar. — Kinsfolk — to be sure we are; and very near. I, for 
instance, am or was her father^s brother, — peace to his ashes. 

Modesto. — Exactly; her uncle. And an uncle is an uncle, isn^t he ? 

Bait, {looking at him with some degree of annoyance). — You, Don 
Modesto, are also Fuensanta's uncle. 

Mod. — On her mother's side. 

Bait. — It must be confessed, Don Leandro, that you are related 
slightly to my niece, but the connection is so distant 

Mod. — Very distant. 

Lean. — But I am a good friend. 

Bait. — She has invited us to spend the day with her 

Mod. — And to dine with her; don't forget that! 

Bait. — To be sure. And here we are gathering; you from Barcelona 
{to Don Leandro), Don Modesto from his villa, I from mine; Andrea will 
be here soon, with her son Paco; and Don Esteban will come. 

Lean. — In other words, all her loving family. 

Bait. — Just so. And she — she goes out for a drive without waiting 
for us, without so much as thinking about us. It is not right, Don Leandro, 
it is not right. 

Lean. — Don't be so hard on her. Poor Fuensanta is very, very delicate, 
so her physician tells me. Her nerves, her heart 

Bait, {with interest which he strives to repress). — Really ? Is Fuensanta 
very ill ? Is her nervous disorder serious ? 

Mod. {with decision foreign to his character). — Don't pay any attention 
to nerves; they are not necessarily fatal. The heart: that's what counts; 
that can bring death in five minutes. Has Fuensanta any heart trouble ? 
{To Don Leandro.) 

Lean. — A great deal. 

Mod. {anxiously). — A great deal? 

Bait, {with ill-concealed excitement). — A great deal? 

Lean. — Bitterness, sadness, yearnings, charities, affections, illusions! 

Bait, {contemptuously). — A great deal, indeed, for just one heart. 

Mod. — But it is possible to live a long time, in spite of all that. 

Bait, {coldly). — You had really frightened us. ^: 

Lean. — There is no ground for alarm, but there is reason to take 
precautions. 

Bait. — I don't believe she has any serious trouble. Ennui, lack of 
appetite, spleen; she is very rich, and riches always marry at last. {Con- 
temptuously.) 

Mod. — I believe you; she is rich; immensely rich. {Enviously.) 
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Bolt — An income of a million francs! {Looking upward.) 

Mod. {protesting^ speaking with passion and energy). — Hush, man, 
you don't know what you are talking about! Three millions! Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs a month! Twelve months, three million! 
Twenty-five thousand dollars every two weeks! Nearly two thousand a 
day! {With growing eagerness; when money is the topic of discus sion^ his 
tone is resolute.) 

Lean. — Hardly so much; money and sanctity 

Mod. — I know it because I know it. It hasn't been three weeks since 
I had to draw up an exact account of the present condition of our 
niece's fortune, in connection with Andrea's lawsuit against Fuensanta; 
and I tell you, it's what you call a colossal fortune! And firm as Gibraltar! 
A solid mountain of gold! 

Bolt, {pensively). — Yes, it is an enormous fortune. 

Mod. {resuming his benevolent deprecatory tone). — Enormous. 

Bait. — The suit ended at last with a compromise. 

Lean. — An unjust suit; absurd, senseless. 

Mod. — But dangerous. 

Lean. — Certain claims upon the fortune of her brother, Don Fuen- 
santa's deceased husband; but claims without reason. 

Mod. {gently). — There's always a reason for asking for money. 

Lean. — And still more for refusing it. 

Mod. — At any rate. Dona Andrea got more than forty thousand dollars 
by the compromise. 

Lean. — Because Fuensanta is over-generous. 

Bait. — The compromise was advised by that pettifogger — that 
shyster lawyer. {Contemptuously.) 

Lean. — Not so fast, Don Baltasar; Gabriel de Mendia is no pettifogger 
nor shyster lawyer; he is a man of the most extraordinary ability. 

Scene H 
The same; Don Esteban from the rear 

Estehan. — You look as if you were quarreling. Bad! Bad! Dis- 

Kutes are unhygienic; the heart is over-stimulated, the blood becomes over- 
eated, the throat becomes irritated. You can do anything in this world 
and still keep your equilibrium; and nothing in the world is worth the 

trouble of losing it. Which is my greeting to you all. You were saying 

{Seats himself J smiling coldly.) 
Bait. — No offence intended. 

Lean. — You don't know him; I do. You have made his acquaintance 
in connection with such prosaic and commonplace proceedings as 
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appearing for the defence in a civil suit and preparing a compromise. I 
became acquainted with him when he was doing an heroic deed. 

Bait.— Really! 

Lean. — Yes, Senor, I first saw him in a port on the Cantabrian coast 
on a stormy day. 

Est. — A port — a tempest — an heroic deed — I can sec it now; 
Senor de Medina has rescued a shipwrecked mariner, fighting the angry 
waves with superhuman valor. {Coldly and ironically.) But pardon 
me; go on. 

Lean. — Why should I. You have ridiculed what I was going to say; 
you are laughing here at what made us weep there. Just a moment ago 
I could see the shore — the sea — the furious waves — the burning felucca 
— the poor woman weeping, mad, despairing, imploring us for her son — 
I could see Gabriel approach the mother and lay his hand caressingly on her 
head; I could hear him say, ' Don't cry, poor woman, I'm going after the 
lad.' And she: ' But how? — how is it possible?' And Gabriel burst 
out laughing, straightened himself up, and turned into a giant before our 
eyes; he threw himself into the sea, then into the fire, and brought the boy 
away. He seemed to us more than a man, almost a god! Then he went 
up to the woman, caught some tears from her cheek, and said to us, ' These 
teardrops which moisten my fingers are worth more than all the innumerable 
drops of water in that sea — as immense as it is stupid '; and went away 
laughing. And here it is, you have been laughing too. 

Bah. — That's not half bad. 

Est. — How are the mighty fallen! From walking amid waves and 
tempests to spending your days among writs, appeals, and briefs — a 
far cry! 

Lean. — In the matter of doing good and enforcing justice modest and 
unobtrusive work is quite as effective as spectacular performances. 

Mod. — You are not talking about me, I suppose {smiling)^ when you 
say modest? 

Lean. — No, I'm not talking about you, Don Modesto. 

Est. — At any rate, you must surely agree with me that if the figure of 
Gabriel among the foaming waves and the flames of the burning felucca 
is a noble one it loses something of its epic grandeur when it appears in a 
business suit or a frock coat, presenting to Fuensanta the bill for his services 
in the case. {With cold irony.) 

Lean. — Always the ridiculous. We don't know whether he will 

E resent the bill you are speaking of. Gabriel used to be rich, and he still 
as enough to live on. 
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Bah. — He used to be very rich, but spent his fortune In fads and 
follies, didn't he ? 

Lean. — No, Sefior. He spent his fortune in travel — he has been all 
over the world; in studies and experiments — he is a scholar; in works of 
charity — he is a philanthropist; in a word, a great intellect, a great heart, 
an indomitable will. 

Est. — These freaks, these unbalanced geniuses either end in a mad- 
house or suddenly turn prudent and marry a millionairess. 

Bait. — What J {Unable to repress a certain alarm.) 

Mod. — What 'i Do you think so ? {Dropping his suave tone; when- 
ever money is under discussion he changes completely.) 

Est. — He wouldn't be the first lawyer who took a marriage settlement 
in lieu of a fee. 

Bait. — It would be an indignity. 

Mod. — It would be a disgrace. 

Est. — It would be a mighty fine thing for Gabriel, but it would be a 
piece of great imprudence on Fuensanta's part. I know that her health 
is very delicate. 

Lean, {drily). — You have consulted the doctor, too, about the proba- 
bilities in your dear niece's case! 

Est. — Why not, pray ? Does my interest strike you as being anything 
out of the ordinary ? 

Lean. — On the contrary, it impresses me as being very natural. 

Bah. — These fears of Don Esteban's are ill founded. Fuensanta 
has had many admirers, and she has refused them all. 

Mod. — Because she has insight enough to realize that all of them 
have more desire for her money than for her love. 

Lean. — And in any case she has her relatives to advise her. 

Est. — Of course. Really, people have slandered us. 

Lean. — Slandered you ? 

Est. — As poor Fuensanta has always been very delicate, there are 
people who suppose that we are preventing her marriage. Do you under- 
stand ? 

Mod. — In the expectation of a speedy inheritance in the future. Just 
imagine our Poor child ! 

Bah. — That's enough, gentlemen. All this stuff makes me sick. 

Lean. — Right you are. {Pauses.) 

Mod. — I believe that's Dona Andrea with my Angeles. 

Bah. — A beautiful state of things; we shall all have come, and no sight of 
Fuensanta yet. As she is giving us this dinner to celebrate her reconciliation 
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with her deceased husband's family, it seems to me that she ought to be 
here to receive Dona Andrea. What a baby! good Lord, what a baby! 

Est. — You are decidedly in a bad humor, Don Baltasar. 

MoJ. — We all are. 

Scene III 
The same. Dona Andrea, Angeles 

Andrea. — Gentlemen. {All how.) Don Modesto, I give you back 
your daughter safe and sound. 

Angeles. — Papa! {To Don Modesto.) 

Mod. — Sweetheart! {All greet Dona Andrea.) YouVe had a 
pleasant time ? 

Ang. — No, indeed. Pd rather spend the afternoon with Fuensanta 
than with Doiia Andrea and her son. {To her father in a low tone.) 

Mod. — Speak softly; don't let them hear you. 

Ang. — They are not a bit nice, and they say things 

Mod. — For heaven's sake, daughter 

Bait. — You needn't deny it; you are out of sorts. {To Dona Andrea.) 

And. — Well, I don't deny it; I am out of sorts. {They gather about 
full of curiosity.) 

£j/._Why.? 

And. — I am very fond of Fuensanta; although her treatment of me 
leaves much to be desired, I am exceedingly fond of her. And my son, 
my poor Paco? My poor boy! But we'll not talk of him. And cer- 
tainly Fuensanta is very imprudent, very thoughtless. What do yon sup- 
pose she did to-day ? Went to drive in an open calash with that lawyer! — 
the one who sacrificed me so inhumanly. 

Mod. — And everybody saw them, I suppose. 

And. — Without a doubt. When I came in, I quickened my pace so 
as not to meet them. Poor Paco went to receive them; they are probably 
in the garden by now. 

Ang. — Why, they seemed to me a perfectly lovely couple. She's 
divine; he — oh, well, he's an — I don't know what. In a word, Gabriel 
awes and attracts at the same time, and he scares you a tiny bit; but 
it's such a pleasant kind of fear — Oh, dear, I don't know how to express 
myself! 

Mod. — Keep still, child, you don't understand these things. 

Ang. — I say what I think. {All have sat in pensive silence since 
hearing Dona Andrea; now they break up into groups.) 

Bah. {to Dona Andrea). — You believe that Fuensanta has taken a 
fancy to this intriguer? 
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And — I am afraid she has. He is a knave, and a fool to boot. 

Mod. — Poor Fuensanta has not very sound judgment. 

And. — Well, then, it shall not be, it shall not be; that^s what we are 
here for. 

Mod. — Trust you for that! {This conversation has been confined to 
the three; they now walk to and fro through the room.) 

Ang. (to Don Leandro). — Why are they in a bad humor i 

Lean. — Are they in a bad humor ? I hadn't noticed it. 

Ang. — Yes, Senor, they are. They are preoccupied; they are talking 
in a low tone; they are looking around suspiciously. And what faces! 
Whether you believe it or not, I know what Fm talking about. Once I 
asked papa for some money to buy me a hat, and he wouldn't give it to me : 
I didn't like it a bit; I was perfectly furious. Well, I went to the mirror, 
and my face scared me! How ugly! It looked like the face of a bird of 
prey; just as if I were on the point of swooping down. When I confessed 
this sin, the confessor told me that it was the face of vanity, of anger, and of 
avarice. Well, they all have that expression; their noses are curved; their 
mouths recede, their eyes flash; how ugly they are! But not papa; no, 
I'm not talking about papa! 

Lean. — You are very good, but you are hypercritical, and a little 
malicious. 

Ang. — But I know whereof I speak, Don Leandro. Leaving papa out, 
I fairly detest them all. 

Lean, (with comic resolution). — Ugh! So do I! 

Ang. — And we like each other. 

Lean. — Immensely. {Both laughing.) 

Scene IV 
The same; Paco from the rear 

Paco. — How do you do, gentlemen! 

And. — And Fuensanta ? 

Paco. — In the garden with Senor de Medina. They were talking about 
our lawsuit. 

Bait. — But why doesn't Fuensanta come in ? Alone in the garden 
with Senor de Medina 

And. — Did you speak to her? 

Paco. — Yes. 
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And. — Then she knows that we are waiting for her, and still she's in 
no hurry to come in. Ingrate! 

Paco.— We matter precious little to Fuensanta! 

Ang. — I don't like this one, either; he's an everlasting nuisance. 

Lean. — I don't like him either. 

Ang. — Then we'll keep on being friends. 

Lean. — Better and better every time. 

Paco. — When Fuensanta grows tired of Gabriel's silliness and rude- 
ness, she will come in. 

Lean, {to Angeles). — I'm going to wring that puppy's neck for him. 

Est. — Why, was Gabriel rude to Fuensanta ? 

Paco. — Yes, Seiior, he was, was positively impertinent. 

Bait. — In your presence ? 

Paco. — Yes, Seiior. 

And. — And you allowed it ? 

Paco. — I gave him the rebuke he deserved. 

Est. {mockingly). — With spirit, of course. 

Paco. — I think so. 

And. — What did you say ? 

Paco. — A cruel thing. 

Bait. — Let's hear it. 

Paco. — I said sternly, * Seiior de Medina, Fuensanta is Fuensanta.' 

Mod. — What else ? 

Paco. — Don't you think that was enough ? Well, he understood me; 
he changed countenance, and, to hide his confusion, burst out laughing. 

And. — And Fuensanta ? 

Paco. — She wished to hide her feelings, too, because it was an awkward 
situation for all of us. 

Lean. — And she burst out laughing too ? 

Paco. — Exactly. What would you have done if you had been there ? 

Lean. — The same thing; I'd have laughed myself. 

Ang. — So would I. 

Paco. — Mamma, it looks to me as if Don Leandro and Angeles were 
laughing. 

And. — Your wit must have pleased them; you have some happy 
thoughts! 

raco. — Mamma, I suspect that Fuensanta doesn't like me. 

And. — Oh, she'll like you in time! Why, here she is now! 
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Scene V 
The same. Fuensanta, from the rear 

Fuensanta. — Just as I feared! All here before me! But you'll be 
so good as to forgive me, won't you ? You forgive me ? {Giving her hand 
to the nearest.) 

Paco {approaching and offering his hand). — Fuensanta 

Fuen. {without taking his hand). — I spoke to you before. {Looking 
toward Andrea.) My dear Andrea, are you angry with me ? Give me 
a kiss, dear lady. 

And. — You are the one to forgive me. It was not my wish — but I 
am poor — I have a son. Nevertheless, I am disinterested. Besides, 
you know by this time what these lawyers are — these procurators; 
in a word, they upset me completely. 

Fuen. — Let's drop the subject — an ancient tale forgotten. And if 
you are not satisfied, your wish shall be granted. 

And. — For heaven's sake, Fuensanta! Don't make rash promises; 
I want nothing — nothing for myself; if you can kindly do something for 
my Paco — if he can be included in the compromise — and if you don't 
think best — it's all over — it's all over — the forty thousand dollars, or 
thereabout. 

Fuen. — Good gracious! What are you talking about .^ I shall talk 
it over with Senor de Medina; I gave him a hint before — in our drive. 
But these lawyers — {laughing) law and property rights — what do I care 
for all that ? 

Bait. — Did you take a drive together ? 

Fuen. — Yes, we went as far as Barcelona. 

Mod. — And Gabriel's conversation : do you find it interesting ? 

Fuen. — How do I know ? He is interesting; yes, he really is. What 
a queer man he is! {Pensively.) 

Est. — You find him agreeable ? 

Fuen. — I don't know. Sometimes he seems so; then, again, he 
frightens me. He is a mystery: a genuine mystery. {All the relatives 
look at one another and smile.) 

Bait. — To me he seems not in the least mysterious. 

And. {in a low tone). — He is a rascal. 

Fuen. — Not at all. They tell stories of heroic deeds he has done. 

Mod. — Yes, your friend Don Leandro tells them. 

Lean. — Everybody knows about them. 

Fuen. — He is a singular man; he seems not in the least like other men. 
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Years ago I took a trip through the Alpujarras. What rocks! What 
mountains! What untamed, magnificent nature! Sometimes you are 
filled with admiration; your soul yearns to leave the body and soar among 
those immensities of stone, those giant stairways leading up to heaven! 
Then, again, you are afraid; you realize that you are nothing, and the 
abysms of darkness are luring you. Well, I feel somewhat like that when I 
am near Seiior de Medina. Gabriel horrifies, allures, frightens. But I 
don't express myself adequately. He is what I have said, certainly; but he 
is something else besides. Imagine that in the Alpujarras, that chaos of 
stone I have been speaking of, one rock should suddenly take the shape of a 
grotesque monster, another should change into an ape and make faces at 
^^f ^ gigantic mottled ridge into a crawling reptile, a twisted, treelike 
projection on the edge of a precipice into a serpent coiling about me, so that 
the grotesque and the sublime are mingled — creatures that aspire to soar 
and those which grovel in the dust: the caresses of a blue sky and the brutali- 
ties of rocks and boulders. In a word, I don't know — I don't know — 
all that changeling nature which attracts and repels, which consoles and 
hurts, and finally maddens you, because thought is lost, and the heart, 
between shrinking and expanding, is broken. (Falls upon the sofa^ gasping 
for breath.) 

And. — What is the matter, Fuensanta } 

Bait. — Are you ill ? 

Mod. — Is it your heart ? 

Fuen. — Yes, my heart — palpitation — but it's nothing — don't be 
alarmed. The same old story — it will be over in a minute. 

Lean. — Are you getting better ? 

Fuen. — I think so. {Trying to smile.) 

Paco. — Heart troubles are contagious. {Laying his hand on his 
breast.) 

Fuen. — Well, then, don't you come near me. {Motioning him away 
with her hand.) 

Ang. — Are you better ? 

Fuen. — Yes, it's gone now. 

And. {confidentially). — This Don Gabriel de Medina is very dangerous; 
believe me, who have had experience; very. dangerous! 

Lean. — Now they are beginning to slander Gabriel. I can't sit here 
and listen to them. Let's go out on the terrace, Angeles. 

Ang. — Yes, let's do; we'll feel better alone. We'll let them talk un- 
kindly about the poor fellow; when they are gone, we'll come back and 
speak well of our friend. 

J : . J : : , . : \ 
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Lean. — Grood. {The two withdraw toward the rear; the rest gather 

about FUENSANTA.) 

Fuen, — No; I tell you, no, Andrea. Gabriel is a very peculiar man, 
I don't deny that. He is very learned, has studied a great deal, and has so 
many ideas in his head that they roll over one another; and the result is a 
being who to us Philistines is incomprehensible and extravagant. But he 
is very high souled, very noble; indeed he is. 

Bait, — You are very innocent, Fuensanta. You are very unsophisti- 
cated! I don't know how to say things in diplomatic terms; I am at times 
brutally frank; and I tell you with brutal frankness that Gabriel seems to 
me a grand fake. 

Fuen. — Merciful heavens, Don Baltasar! You arc unjust! 

Est. — I'll not say fake. You are right, my child, it is a very harsh 
term. Gabriel is a good comedian; he affects admirably the eccentricities 
of the man of genius. Let's applaud him, all of us; but nothing more; 
and when the comedy is over, send him away. 

Fuen. — No, Gabriel does not play a part; his intelligence may be 
chaotic, his heart may be uncontrolled, but he means what he says. He is 
a gentleman — and a superior being 

And. — Superior! Oh, how he is deceiving you. 

Paco. — Fuensanta, my dear, stop a minute and consider. If, as 
mamma says, Gabriel is deceiving you — Ah! Then Gabriel is a deceiver! 
{fyith the air of having said something profound.) 

Mod. — To be sure; there's no discounting that. 

Fuen. — You'll make me nervous if you keep on! 

Paco. — Oh, no; nervous troubles 

Fuen. — Are contagious too? Then get away from me! {Somewhat 
mockingly.) 

Paco. — It means so much to me. {With exaggerated tenderness.) 

And. {to Don Modesto in a low tone). — How clever he is! 

Mod. — He's a real jewel, this chap is. 

Fuen. — But, Seiior, what purpose would Senor de Medina have in 
pretending everything he says .? Why should he take the trouble to represent 
a comedy which, even though it is interesting at times, and even 
sublime, at other times is ridiculous and grotesque ? With what object ? 

Bait. — Because he is an adventurer, and wants your money, and has 
made up his mind that you are to be his wife. Do you want it any 
plainer ? 

Fuen. — For the love of heaven! What an idea! Stop, for mercy's 
sake! 
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Bait. — Before declaring himself, he wants to get you tamed, halluci- 
nated, conquered. 

Fuen. — But he treats me with indifference, discourtesy, brutality, 
rather than affection. 

MoJ. — He is sly! 

JEj/.— He's foxy! 

Bait. — He knows what he's doing! 

AnJ. — How is that ? (Some look at othersy smiling.) 

Fuen. — But, I tell you, it is impossible. Just now, when we wijre 
walking in the garden, a lovely butterfly fluttered before me, and I in- 
stinctively tried to catch it with the parasol I was carrying; I was awkward, 
and hurt the poor little creature so that it fell upon the ground. How 
Gabriel raved! How he abused me! I think he called me a wretch! 
Say, Paco, didn't he call me a wretch ? 

Paco. — Yes, he did, and I 

Fuen. — Advanced to my rescue: * Fuensanta is Fuensanta! ' (Laugh* 
ing.) Thank you very much, Paco. In a word, the lover, as you suppose, 
scolded me roundly. I was vexed and confused; I didn't know how to an- 
swer — whether to treat it as a joke or take it seriously; I felt my face 
burning; I dropped my head and walked on without saying a word. To 
hide my agitation I turned to pick a rose. (Laughing.) I couldn't have 
conceived a worse crime! Before I could pull it from the stem, he caught 
me by the wrist and said to me in an angry tone, as if I had been his daughter 
or he my teacher, * Flowers are not to be pulled! Leave that rose atone'' 
(Laughing.) 

And. — And you permitted it! 

Bolt. — Fuensanta! 

Est. — Good Lord, have we come to this! 

Fuen. — But he didn't give me time for anything. His eyes scared me; 
Oh, he looked to me like — I don't know what! 

Est. — An archangel, of course. 

Mod. — The archangel Gabriel! 

Fuen. — I don't know — I don't know — (Confused.) Before I could 
say a word he caught hold of my hand and gave me a kiss — on the hand, 
wasn't it ? — no, on the wrist that he had clutched before. 

And. — Heavens! A kiss! 

Bait. — Insolent! 

Mod. — Ah! (All look black at the idea of Gabriel's having kissed 
her, and some look at their own wrists.) 

Paco. — I was not there — you'd better believe I wasn't! 
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Fuen. {laughing). — Yes; you'd have said, * Fuensanta's wrist is 
Fuensanta's'; I know you would. 

Paco. — Something more, perhaps. 

Fuen. — Very well, then; breaking in before I could say a word, he 
began to make some very singular remarks in a very gentle tone: * Fuen- 
santa, you are very good; don't hurt the flowers, for they don't deserve it; 
looking at them, admiring them, inhaling their fragrance, tenderly cherishing 
them, are all very well; but pulling them, pulling them, no! separating 
them from their stems — don't think of it! No, Fuensanta, flowers have 
life, my child (laughing); their sap is their blood, their fragrance their 
breath; and breaking them from their stems kills them; it is a cruelty, a 
crime! Believe me, in God's name, believe me! ' And he pressed my 
hand affectionately. 

AnJ. — Ah! How shocking! (All grow indignant, Paco clenches 
his fists.) 

Fuen. — I began to say in a submissive tone, * I was going to put it on 
my breast — ' * On your breast! the mangled rose on your breast! What 
would you say, you blind creature, if a powerful being, a superior, I, for 
example, should come into a parlor blazing with light and full of beautiful 
women, — blondes, brunettes, — with their elaborate coiffures, with their 
supple necks bare; and at the sight of these human flowers palpitating 
with light, with fragrance, with smiles, I should say to m)rself, ' Very pretty, 
very pretty — I want them — I'm going to pull a few;' and whack; I 
should cut a pretty neck and pull off a little head; and whack! I should 
cut another and another — and another — and making a lovely bleeding 
bouquet, I should put it in the buttonhole of my superior-being dresscoat ? 
Eh } What would you say, Fuensanta ? ' — * I should say,' I replied, 
'that you were a savage and a monster.' ' Well, that's what I think of you 
when you pull flowers,' he answered me with perfect composure; then he 
respectfully bade me good by and went awav. 

Bait. — Do you want any further proof of what I told you a moment ago ? 

And. — This makes him out no more than a knave or a fool. (All 
surround her solicitously and affectionately^ as if to free her from a great 
danger.) 

Bait. — A rascal who has learned your character and wants to dominate 
your imagination. 

Mod. — Hypnotize you — that's what he wants to do. 

And. — No, my child, don't let yourself be deceived. Pay him his fee 
and let him go. 

Bait. — And in any case here are we. 

Paco. — Here am I. 
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And. — Here is Paquito. 

Fuen, — Yes, I see him. 

Mod. — All, all of us are here. {With solicitude j with concern^ moving 
about her.) 

Est. — And here he is, too. {In a low tone^ and pointing toward the 
reary where Gabriel has presented himself^ and is pausing a moment. Be- 
hind him enter Don Leandro and Angeles. All move away from Fuen- 
SANTA, except Andrea, who continues talking to her.) 

Scene VI 

FuENSANTA, DoNA Andrea, Angeles, Don Leandro, Don Baltasar, 

Don Esteban, Don Modesto, and Paco, with Gabriel, stockstill in 

the rear 

Gab. {in a gentle^ humble tone). — Fuensanta. {She pretends not to 
hear him^ and continues talking with Andrea.) 

Bait. — How familiarly he treats her! Don't you hear him? {To 
Don Esteban.) 

Gab. {as before). — Fuensanta 

Est. — To be sure. To be sure. {To Don Baltasar.) 

Gab. — Fuensanta, aren't you going to answer me? Are you angiy 
with me ? 

Fuen. {turning). — Ah! Pardon me. Did you speak ? {Coldly.) 

Gab. — Are you still angry with me ? 

Fuen. — I? I don't understand — What about? {fFith exaggerated 
coolness and politeness.) 

Gab. — Down there in the garden, when we were walking tog^her, 
it seems to me that I said something impolite. I don't know what, I don't 
remember; but I have a vague impression that I spoke to you in a stem tone. 

Fuen. — Ah! You don't remember. Then I'm sure I don't. Small 
matter. (Gabriel remains pensive.) 

Bait. — The insolence of him! 

Mod. — Rather — rather insolent; certainly. 

Paco. — He is intolerable. 

Gab. — Forgive me, Fuensanta. 

Fuen. — I don't know what for, — but at any rate — if you insist upon 
it — you are forgiven. 

Gab. — Thank you. {Turning to the rest.) It's a great thing, — 
forgiveness, — gentlemen. {Changing his tone.) When I forgive I feel a 
joy as great — as great — This is why God never tires of forgiving; He 
wearies not, you may rest assured. 
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Est — We have no doubt of it. 

Gab. — They used to say, * Vengeance is the pleasure of the gods/ — 
of the gods, mind you. To-day we say, and I say. Forgiveness is the 
daily food, not of the gods, but of God; of the One; do you understand i 

Mod. — Yes, yes, we understand. 

Gab. — It looks to me as if you didn't fully comprehend; you have not 
the appearance of understanding me. {To Don Baltasar.) 

Bait. — It is not so difficult — what yo\i are saying — as to be outside 
the range of our intellects, however modest they may be! 

Gab. — Not of your intellect, but perhaps of your will. 

Est. — Now we really don't understand you. 

Gab. — But I understand myself. {Pauses.) And forgiveness must 
never be abused. There are miserable beings, there are wretched beings, 
who must be punished, and punished severely. Just a little while ago 
Fuensanta hurt a boor butterfly. Ah! Now I recollect; it was that I 
scolded you for — he fell to the ground with one wing broken. When a 
butterfly's wing is broken, he falls; when a human creature is tortured 
by malevolent beings, and his illusions are broken, he also falls. Manifestly, 
with illusions he flies; when they fail him — to the ground! Well, when 
I came back to the place where the poor little beast had fallen, there it was, 
fluttering about, struggling, beating the ground with the only wing he had 
left, but it could not rise — could not soar into space! And a swarm of 
beetles, grubs, black, repulsive vermin, were surrounding the poor creature, 
ready to devour it! and I — I trampled them — trampled them under- 
foot — ground them into clay, dust, nothing! Punishment! Punishment! 
Punishment is also a joy! For punishment is the destruction of evil; and 
evil is to be destroyed unceasingly, without compunction, without mercy! 
Ah! If I were God! {with growing violence.) He is too merciful! {In a 
low tone J as if he were telling a secret.) If He could have a fault, it is this: 
He is too merciful. 

Est. {to Don Baltasar). — I believe he's gone mad. 

Bait, {to Don Esteban). — G)medy! G)medy! 

Fuen. {to Dona Andrea). — He says clever things, you can't deny that. 

And. {to Fuensanta). — Oh, but he doesn't mean anything, anything 
he says; it's all a farce! 

Fuen. {in a lowy cold tone). — And you really mean everything you say } 

Gab. — If I really say it! 

Bait. — Fuensanta's question is very much to the point, for at times it is 
very hard to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

Gab. — But what do you know about truth and falsehood ? Falsehood ! 
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There are lies that are soul-stirring, sublime; and there are truths that are 
gloomy and depressing! {With growing violence.) If you work up the 
statistics, you will find that humanity has made more progress through great 
lies than through petty truths! The fact is, that a lie, as I said before, if 
it is very fine, very great, becomes a truth; and what a divine transformation! 
And a truth, if it is petty, miserable, ugly, through some miraculous trans- 
formation becomes a lie. Therefore the test is, not whether a thing is true 
or false, for that means nothing, but whether it is good or bad, petty or great, 
ugly or beautiful, repulsive or inspiring. Be it what it may, so it be good, 
great, beautiful, sublime, I'll throw in the truth to boot! 

Fuen. — This man gives you something to think about, you can't deny 
that. {To Andrea.) 

And, — Ah ! My child, how he fascinates you! 

Paco {to Don Baltasar). — What an actor! 

Gab. — Very well; now why are we saying all this ? 

Mod. — I don't know. 

Gab. — You don't know anything; there's reason for your being modest. 
(Laughing.) The fact is, that I came to say something to Fuensanta. 

Paco {coming forward). — About the lawsuit ? (Fuensanta ap- 
proaches the two.) 

Gab. — No — yes — that's all very well. Listen, Dona Andrea, 
come here. (Paco and Andrea approach; Fuensanta moves away.) 
Do you want me to tell you a very great truth ? I'll not say beautiful, but 
great, assuredly! 

And. — Let's have it! 

Gab. — Then all of you are in my way just now, and you two especially; 
isn't that so f 

And. — Thank you, very much. 

Gab. — Not at all. Listen. I want to talk to Fuensanta to see if she 
can add fifteen or twenty thousand dollars to the forty thousand of the com- 
promise, for Paco. What do you think of that ? {Affecting a drawt.) 

And. — Seiior de Medina! {Greatly pleased.) 

Gab. — I am going away within an hour, and I should like to settle the 
matter fully before I go. Eh ? {fFith somewhat mocking maliciousness.) 

Paco. — But must you trouble yourself for us ? 

And. — We have said nothing 

Gab. — I know that very well; that is just the reason why I should 
like to be alone with her. And these people ought to go too. For, to tell 
you the truth, I don't trust them any too well. 

And. — Maybe you are right. 
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Paco. — Perhaps so. {Giving him his hand.) Senor de Medina is 
Senor de Medina. 

Gab. — Thank you, Paquito. (In a Jeep tone.) They believe that 
Fuensanta is mortally ill, and they are sniffing at the estate; everything that 
involves diminishing the principal pains and disgusts them. 

And. — Maybe so. 

Paco. — I don't deny it. Human avarice is great avarice. 

Gab. — Whereupon {Showing them the door.) 

And. — In a moment. 

Gab. — And take away all the people you can. 

Paco. — Trust me for that! 

And. {approaching Fuensanta). — With your permission, dear, Paco 
and I are going to see the garden and the park. It's two years (feigning 
sadness) since we walked there as we used to, through its groves and bowers; 
and they say it is divine! 

Fuen. (preparing to accompany them). — Yes; a good idea. 

And. (holding her back). — No, my child, you would tire yourself. 
Don Leandro and Angeles will go with us. (Don Leandro and Angeles, 
who have been in the background^ come forward.) 

Ang. — Certainly I will; with great pleasure. 

Lean. — I am at your service. 

And. — Well, then, let's go. Au revoir! Don't forget us. (To 
Gabriel; he bows.) 

Ang. — Come, come — you shall see — it is a paradise. 

Paco. — Ah! Paradise is nearer! (Exeunt Dona Andrea, Angeles, 
Paco, and Don Leandro.) 

Scene VII 

Fuensanta, Gabriel, Don Baltasar, Don Esteban, Don Modesto. 
Gabriel takes Don Modesto aside; the rest form groups^ talky promenade j 
etc. 

Gab. — Just a word or two, Don Modesto, my friend. 

Mod. — As many as you wish. 

Gab. — No, very few. Because I've already got rid of the ones who are 
gone, and now Fd like to get rid of you. 

Mod. — Get rid of me .^ Am I in your way 1 

Gab. — Well, if you were not in my way should I be capable of depriving 
myself of your interesting presence ? 

Mod. — I think not. 
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Gab. — Then it is lamentable fact> but a positive one, that you are in 
my way. 

MoJ. — Very well, then, in that case {Humbly; preparing to 

leave.) 

Gab. — Your amiability makes you worthy of my confidence. Don 
Modesto, within an hour I am going away. 

Mod. — You are going away ? {Unable to repress his delight.) 

Gab. — Don't be ungracious; you are glad to have me — disappear. 

Mod. — I assure you — Grood Lord! — to think that I — Don Baltasar 
and Don Esteban, certainly; they dislike you intensely; but I, I — I have 
always said that you are a perfect gentleman, a man of great ability, and 
a very, very agreeable person. 

Gab. — Thank you a thousand times, my dearest friend. 

Mod. — Are you going very far.? 

Gab. — Very far. 

Mod. — For a long time ? 

Gab, — Who knows ? The future is a mystery, the past another 
mystery — and the present — the present is nothing at all. Therefore, I 
should like to say good by to Fuensanta alone — to finish the business of the 
lawsuit. 

Mod. — Good; very good. {He probably wants to present his bill.) 
Magnificent. {Thank the Lord he's going.) Then FU leave you two, and 
rU take Don Esteban. Tm afraid to tackle Don Baltasar; he's awfully 
touchy. 

Cab. — rU attend to him. 

Mod. — Don Esteban, permit me; we have something to talk about 

Est. — With great pleasure. 

Mod. — Au revoir, Fuensanta; we are going to the garden, too. 

Fuen. — The house is yours — absolute freedom till dinner-time. 

Mod. {approaching Don Esteban). — Good news! he's going away! 
Oh, he's a great one, is Seiior de Medina! 

Est. — Indeed ? So much the better. {Exeunt both.) 

Scene VIII 
Fuensanta, Gabriel, and Don Baltasar 

Gab. {to Fuensanta). — With your permission, I should like to say 
something very interesting to Don Baltasar. 

Fuen. — To Don Baltasar too! You seem to have secrets with every- 
body ! ( Withdraws to the rear.) 
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Gab. — And with you, too. Your turn will come presently. 

Bait. — You had something to say to me ? 

Gab. (in a stern tone). — Yes, Seiior; what I said to those who are gone 
away. 

Bait. — And what did you say to them ? 

Gab. — That I wanted to talk to Fuensanta; that they were in my way 
and must leave. 

Bait. — Seiior! 

Gab. — To the rest of them, as they were inoffensive up to a certain point 
— only up to a certain point — I spoke in a mild tone; in a friendly, affec- 
tionate way; but your case is different. You have the reputation of being 
a hard character, a violent, hectoring bully. In a word, I dislike you in- 
tensely, and there is no reason why I should pretend what I don't feel. 
Try, therefore, to please me; it seems to me that I've said this politely 
enough. 

Bait. — I brook neither threats nor impositions. You shall make me 
an apology! (All this in a ringing tone, but so low that Fuensanta Joes not 
hear what he says.) 

Gab. — An apology! Why, you are out of your senses! I have just 
told you that I detest you thoroughly, and here you are trying to make me 
apologize! In that case, I insult you! 

Bah. — Serior de Medina! 

Gab. — Yes, Seiior, as great an insult as I can offer! I am a prophet! 
The divine spirit inspires me sometimes! Oh, I know it, I know it, and you 
shall be convinced! You shall reckon with me! (fFith deep anger.) 

Bait. — I don't want to make a scene in Fuensanta's presence; but we 
shall talk about it presently. I'll look you up. 

Gab. — Well, then, you'll have to be quick about it, because I'm going 
to Barcelona within an hour; within two hours I sail for America; and the 
Lord knows when we shall see each other again. 

Bait. — Ah! You are going — forever. You are an original man! 
(Moves awayy laughing.) 

Gab. — And in gratitude for the news you forgive me the insult, do you ? 

Bait. — I never forgive. 

Gab. — I do, sometimes, because I am that I am; but it is not easy to 
forgive you. 

Bait. — I believe she is right; you are not very sane. (To Fuensanta). 
I leave you with Seiior de Medina. (In a low tone.) Either way, mad or 
sane, he is exceedingly dangerous. Take care, Fuensanta, take care. 
{Exit) 

Gab. (in a low tone to Fuensanta). — Now we arc alone. 
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Scene IX 

FuENSANTA and Gabriel. Gabriel drops into an armchair and keeps 
on in an absent-minded fashion mechanically repeating the same ex- 
pression. 

Gab. — Now wc are alone. Yes — now we are alone. 

Fuen. {standing and looking curiously at him. Aside). — What an 
extraordinary man! He is interesting, immensely interesting. What is 
my feeling toward him ? I don't know. Love, curiosity, fear, all at once ? 
V^o knows? Certainly now we are alone. {He looks at her without 
rising; she impatiently draws nearer.) 

Gab. — It's true. Now they are all gone. 

Fuen. — Did you wish to speak to me ? 

Gab. — I wanted to be alone with you. 

Fuen. — To tell me something, no doubt ? 

Gab. — To be alone. To gaze at you — to admire you — to adore 
you — but alone, without having my adoration profaned by the presence of 
strangers, vulgar creatures, perhaps infamous. As a child I used to fly 
into a rage if I were in my mother's arms and some one dared come and 
break in upon her caresses. As a man, what a blind fury took possession of 
me if I were reading some work of the immortals, and some friend came in 
to interrupt my reading ? When I am listening to divine music, the prose 
of life with its strident noises drives me mad. When I am looking at you, 
the rest of the universe is in my way; it troubles me, infuriates me; it is a 
noise which breaks the harmony; ugliness which mars the beauty; the 
mocking demon, more ape than devil, who takes his stand between me and 
the cross, and hides it from me. Out ! Out ! Out with the low, the impure^ 
the ignoble; let them leave me with my adoration and my happiness! 

Fuen. {laughing heartily). — A declaration in epic style! Sublime I 
Worthy of you! How much poetry monsieur the lawyer was holding in 
reserve for me! 

Gab. {rising at this moment, or when it seems opportune). — Ridicule! 
This is not worthy of you! Ridicule! Weapon forbidden! The only 
sentiment of which the wicked and the imbecile are capable! Ridicule 
does not come from above, from the supreme goodness, nor from below, 
from the supreme evil. Satan is not ridiculous; he is great with the grandeur 
of evil: I forbid you to make use of ridicule against me. 

Fuen. — I do not know what right you have to forbid me anything. 
But I accept the prohibidon, and I shall speak seriously. Senor de Medina> 
I have my doubts of you. And doubt grieves me, because I should like to 
respect you, and I don't know whether you are worthy of my respect. 
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Gab. — Doubt, yes. It is sad; it is horrible; it is painful; but it is 
tragic, it is grand. Yes, it is grand; you may doubt; you have my per- 
mission to doubt. 

Fuen. — It's you. Vm talking about doubting you. 

Gab. — Yes, me. I am worth the trouble. There are people who 
doubt God I 

Fuen. — Senor de Medina, I shall be frank; I shall tell you what I 
have told no one else in this world: in fact, good or evil, traitor or loyal, you 
are worth the trouble — ^ of love or hate. 

Gab. — We are of the same opinion. 

Fuen. — I doubt you, because I am beginning to doubt myself. I was 
married, or they married me, at seventeen, to a man of seventy, because he 
was enormously rich; and this wealth in my possession he left me at his 
death. Therefore I am an unworthy creature; I sold myself, and I am en- 
joying the price of the infamous bargain. For I married without love; 
I didn't know what love was. That is why I tell you I doubt myself. How, 
then, can I believe in other people ? If I believed in you, I should be your 
slave. But if I doubt you, I shall send you out of my house. So far as 
money is concerned, what I acquired when almost a child is enough; so far 
as a feeling of contempt is concerned, what I feel for myself is enough; I 
don't want to feel it for the man I love. Defend yourself, convince me, or 
else go away forever. 

Gab. — Ah! This is what I thought you were! This is what I adore 
you for! What joy! 

Fuen. — But this is not defending yourself, nor is it convincing me. 

Gab. — All in good time. 

Fuen. — This is representing a comedy, and always having a retort 
ready, but nothing else. 

Gab. — This is loving you as no one else could. (In a low tone.) You 
might look for celestial beings, and on your knees you might plead with 
them, ' Love me as Gabriel loves me,' and they could not. Divine being, 
fragile creature, spirit trembling at the touch of the material, fountain, 
holy, though welling up from the foul earth — my Fuensanta! Good or 
evil though you be, I love you for mine, and you shall be mine! 

Fuen. — Senor de Medina, it seems to me that my doubts increase; 
and, finally, my dignity impels me to put an end to this interview. 

Gab. — Just as you say; I have already told you what I wished to say. 
Ah, no; there is something else! (As if suddenly recalling something.) 
Yes, this: That I wished to say good by, because I embark this very day at 
Barcelona for America. 
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Fuen. — You are going away ? {With vexation and pain.) 

Gab. — Don't be worried; FU come back. 

Fuen. {trying to smile). — You may be a great man, but you are very 
presumptuous. Who told you that Fd worry if you were gone } 

Gab. — You; you yourself; your voice is trembling, your smile is forced; 
you want to feign indiiFerence, disdain, but you cannot. Don't worry. 
The inability to lie is another perfection of my Fuensanta. 

Fuen. — That's enough — enough. 

Gab. — Just as you say. And now I must say good by. {Taking her 
hand.) 

Fuen. — And why are you going? 

Gab. — For your sake. 

Fuen. — For my sake! 

Gab. — To calm you; to develop all your confidence in my affection; 
to dissipate your doubts. 

Fuen. — Thank you kindly; but I don't understand. 

Gab. — Oh, they are little things — trifles — the prose of life. You are 
rich, I am not; I am going to make my fortune; and when I come back a 
man of means, you will have no reason to torture your soul with cavillations 
unworthy of you and of me. 

Fuen. — But you ? 

Gab. — Yes; I shall come back immensely rich. I am going to exploit 
some mines in California; in two or three years at most — a millionaire. 
Oh, this is the easiest thing in the world for a man like me. 

Fuen. — So you are an omnipotent being ? {Mockingly.) 

Gab. — Almost, almost. I say almost for the sake of modesty, so as 
to have that perfection in addition. 

Fuen. — A perfect being! {Laughing.) 

Gab. — How can I help that ? Why deny it, if I am ? 

Fuen. — If you are so perfect, how could you fall in love with so im- 
perfect a being as I ? 

Gab. — For that very reason. Because I am more perfect than you. 

Fuen. — Ah ! {She does not know whether to laugh or be vexed. Finally 
she bursts out laughing.) 

Gab. — Don't laugh; it is the truth. For a being more perfect, more 
powerful, more exalted than oneself, one feels respect, admiration, devotion, 
filial affection; but not love, deep, divine. Those beings who are in some 
respects inferior to us, our infants, our children, these we love without 
limit; to the point of sacrifice, crime, death, annihilation. Why, do you 
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believe that the God-man would have sacrificed Himself for another God, 
supposing that another God such as He could have existed ? No; for man, 
imperfect, weak, full of misery, corrupted by sin, threatened with damnation; 
for man, yes; for man a God would die on the cross; for another God, never! 

Fuen. — Dear me, they are not likely to say that you are flattering me! 
An original proposal, surely! 

Gah. — They — they — When we have more time V\\ tell you what 
they are. 

Fuen. — Miserable creatures. Aren't they ? 

Gab. — Provisionally you may suppose that they are. And now that 
I have taken leave of you, I must take leave of them. {Approaches a hell 
and rings it; a servant appears.) Tell them all — the ladies and gentlemen — 
to come in, that I must say good by. {Exit servant.) 

Fuen. — I don't altogether understand you. 

Gab. — You are right; it is very hard, I do not yet altogether under- 
stand myself. 

Fuen.— Really } 

Gab. — Really. What am I ? Who am 1 ? Here is a secret. {Press- 
ing his forehead.) 

Fuen. — Are you talking in earnest } 

Gab. — Yes. I am — a problem. 

Fuen. — By the time you come back you will have solved it. {With 
a certain tenderness.) 

Gab. — Assuredly. 

Fuen. — And you will tell me your secret ? 

Gab. — I swear it! 

Fuen.— When ? 

Gab. — On our wedding-day. 

Fuen. — Again. {Laughing.) 

Last Scene 

FuENSANTA, Gabriel; the rest entering 

Gab. — Ladies — gentlemen — I bid you good by. I leave this woman 
in your keeping. I know you well enough to divine that during my absence 
you will torment her without rest, without scruple, without pity. {Move- 
ment of indignation and murmurs of protest among them all.) No matter; 
it is a test to which Fuensanta must submit. Good by; I shall come back 
to make her mine. {To all.) Surround her; tighten up the thumbscrews. 
Good by, Fuensanta, my love; suffer and hope. {Crosses through the 
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miJsi of them ally tumsy looks at Fuensanta, and passes out, amid movements 
and protests of indignation and threats.) 

ACT II 

(Scene: a palace of Fuensanta's in Barcelona overlooking the 
harbor; the principal salon of the towers of the palace, in the form of a gallery 
enclosed by plate-glass, from which one sees the sea, the sky, and a wide horizon; 
in the background, a re-entering angle; on the left, the principal door, a large 
one; the right all glass, affording a view of the sea. In the front wings, right 
and left, doors leading to Fuensanta's apartments, to a billiard room, and to 
other salons. Luxurious furniture and ornaments. Time: late afternoon.) 

Scene I 
Don Modesto, Angeles, and a servant 

Servant. — The Senora is in her apartments; I will go tell her. 

Mod. — No, there's no need of troubling her; we'll wait, as usual, till 
she comes out. {Servant bows and retires.) 

Ang. — It's two days since I've seen Fuensanta. Why haven't you 
brought me? Was she worse? 

Mod. — No, daughter, no. She is all right; that is, you know she's not 
all right — whims and fancies — of a woman who is beautiful, rich, and 
beloved of us all — for we couldn't do more for her, could we, sweetheart ? 

Ang. — Yes, I believe we could do more. 

Mod. — Why, what could we do ? 

Ang. — Leave her in peace. 

Mod. — You think that we annoy her? Are there any more affec- 
tionate kinsfolk in the world ? 

Ang. — I don^t know — I don't know; it seems to me there arc. 

Mod. — Why, don't we try to divine her wishes? She forsook her 
elegant villa and came to this palace in Barcelona; thereupon to Barcelona 
all of us. She grew tired of the principal apartments and came up to this 
tower; we followed to the tower; she comes to this room, seats herself at this 
gallery to look at the sea; we surround her. Dine, she never dines alone; 
breakfast, one of us always accompanies her. We divide up the day and the 
ni^t among us, and two or three kinsfolk are never out of this palace or 
this tcywer. 

Ang. — But this is horrible, papa! It's the siege of a beleaguered fort^ 
as Don Leandro says. 

Mod. — Ah ! Is that what he calls it ? The siege ! So he calls it a siege* 
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Ang. — I don't know what Don Leandro means, exactly; but I can 
guess. Besieging is worrying people, isn't it, papa? Now look, papa, 
the way you are worrying Fuensanta is enough to drive her mad. Ugh I 
Such solicitude makes you sick. I'd show you all -^ that is, not you, papa — 
but all the rest of them I'd show the door. {Making the motion.) And al- 
though she is the loveliest character, that's what she'll do at last — show us 
all {As before.) 

Mod. — If we should leave her alone, she'd die of grief. 

Ang. — Why, what more does she want than to be left alone, with her 
thoughts, with her memories, with her love letters ? {^ith a certain malice.) 

Mod. — Eh ? With her love letters ? 

Ang. — Yes — with the letters — from him — from that man — from 
the other one — the one over there. But you do think I don't know any- 
thing i Or that I'm an idiot ? 

Mod. — You know more than you ought to know 

Ang. — Oh, it's a sight to see! — she seated in the middle of this salon 
as if asleep, but she's not asleep; and all her dear relations sitting around 
with their eyes glued on the poor dear. Don Baltasar — ill-tempered beast! 
— glaring at her with his big tiger eyes, which shoot out a red gleam at the 
least contradiction; Don Esteban, as yellow as a pumpkin, with his affected 
smile, staring at her with his little straw-colored eyes; Dona Andrea, who 
always pretends to be very sad, and tells everybody that her dear 
Fuensanta is dying, looking at her with her eyes full of crocodile tears — 
she's getting old, you know, and has weak eyes; that idiot of a Paco, sighing 
and sighing, staring vacantly with eyes as white as a plaster cast's. And she» 
paying no attention to the red eyes, nor the yellow, nor the weak, nor the 
white, turning her blue eyes toward the ocean, to see whether the man with 
the eyes of flame has come into port. Are we going to see Fuensanta ? 

Mod. — Go by yourself. I dare not. You are giving us all such a 
black eye! 

Ang. — Naturally enough. No — hush — I beg pardon — I'm going 
in there — and if she's in a good humor, I'll call you, shan't I ? Good by. 
{Exitf right, first wing.) 

Scene II 

Don Modesto, afterwards a servant 

Mod. — Dear me! These girls of the new generation go to school to 
the devil! The devil always was a great schoolmaster, and he never will 
lack pupils. I wonder who are on guard now ? For it's the truth that we 
do take regular turns in mounting guard. {Rings a bell.) 
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Serv. — Did you call, Senor ? 

Mod. — Yes. Who are in there ? Some one must have come. 

Serv. — Yes, Senor, Dona Andrea and her son. They always happen 
in at this time and stay till dinner-time. 

Mod. — Inclusive. 

Serv. — Yes, Seiior. 

MoJ. — Well, tell them Fm here, to see whether they are coming out, 
or whether they want me to come in. 

Serv. — All right, Senor. They are in the library, looking at pictures. 

MoJ. — Veiy well. {Exit servant, righty second wing.) Vd rather 
meet them than Don Baltasar ; he's a tiger. Ah ! Here she comes now. 

Scene III 
Don Modesto, Dona Andrea, and Paco. — The servant crosses; exit left 

And. — How do you do, Don Modesto ? (Paco gives him his hand 
without saying a wordy and goes to the rear to take his seat in front of the 
plateglass.) 

Mod. — Seiiora — Paquito 

And. — There's news. {Mysteriously.) The crisis is approaching, 
they tell me. 

Mod. — Indeed! 

And. — Our man is coming back — When ? I don't know. But our 
man is coming back. 

Mod. — Man — man ? 

And. — Poor child! {Pointing toward Fuensanta's room.) Among 
them all they are going to kill her. She could be so happy — my poor 
Fuensanta ! And that dear son of mine could be so happy. {Pointing.) 

Mod. — Is he unfortunate, too ? 

And. — His passion is consuming him; he neither eats nor sleeps. 

Mod. — Why, he looks to me as if he's asleep right now. 

And. — Listen; a creature like Fuensanta, nervous, idealistic, dreamy, 
what would she need ? 

Mod. — A dreamy husband! 

And. — That dolt, that fool 

Mod. — Seiior de Medina ? 

And. — Exactly. Senor de Medina will be the finish of Fuensanta. 
He'll kill her before our eyes. 

Mod. — Before he marries her ? {Pauses.) 
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And. — No, afterward. 

Mod. — What a misfortune that would be! 

Paco. — Mamma, Fm going downstairs. 

^„^._Why? 

Paco. — Because it's unbearable here. There's such a glare — and 
it's awfully hot. 

And. — But you won't see Fuensanta } 

Paco. — I'll see her at dinner-time. We are going to dine with her, 
aren't we ? 

And. — Of course. 

Paco. — All right, then; good by. 

And. — It pains you to see her disdainful, my poor boy I 

Paco. — Yes, — it pains me; and I'd rather see her at the table — 
because she doesn't treat me badly at the table. 

And. — Shan't I give her a message from you ? 

Paco. — Yes, tell her — something sad — something tender — some- 
thing new. ' The fading of the day is like the falling of the leaves, and 
leaves are like illusions.' She'll understand. Good by; Don Modesto, 
won't you go with me ? We'll have a nice little caviare — he prepares it 
finely — and it's a splendid appetizer. 

Mod. — Thank you, a thousand times; I must talk with your mother. 

Paco. — Very well, just as you like. I don't like this glare. I don't 
like this room, either. I prefer the dining-room. 

Scene IV 
Dona Andrea, Don Modesto 

And. — The poor fellow is reduced to despair, deep despair. He puts 
on a brave face, — he controls himself. 

Mod. — He controls himself very well. 

And. — Ah, he is a fine character! Fuensanta doesn't realize Paco's 
worth. None of these people understand him, either. We are warring to 
the death. For I maintain that it would be an act of justice and morality 
to see that Fuensanta's money, which came from our family, shall return to 
our family; doesn't it seem so to you ? Don't you feel that way ? 

Mod. — Yes, Senora, yes. Really, I believe I feel so. 

And. — Don Modesto, the avarice of certain people grieves and repels 
one. When Fuensanta had that heart trouble, two months ago, Don 
Baltasar and Don Esteban were sure she was going to die; and they had 
determined to compel her to make her will. What cruelty! And besides, 
altogether useless! 
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Mod. — For you, yes; because you would be the heir, as the next of kin 
to the deceased husband. For them — for them — Tm going to put things 
from their point of view — it would not be useless. Lacking in charity and 
affection, to be sure — to be sure — but far from useless, it would be a 
nK>st advantageous precaution. 

Scene V 
The samey a servant, Don Baltasar, Don Esteban 

Seru. — Don Baltasar — Don Esteban. {Announces them and retires 
when they enter.) 

Est. — Good day. 

Bait, {ill-humoredly). — Good afternoon. 

And. — O my good friends! {Gives them her hand.) 

Mod. — You are a little late. 

Est. — The usual hour. 

Bait. — And Fuensanta ? 

And. — In her room with Angeles. 

Bait. — The same old story; she's running away from us. The in- 
gratitude of humanity! This strug^e is wearing me out. 

And. — Why, she's very kind to me. 

Bait. — Seiiora — you are working for yourself and your son. 

And. — I — I don't understand. 

Bait. — I am a straightforward soul, as straight as the blade of a sword. 
I am a disinterested man; considerations of — of interest I abhor. 

Est. — Perfectly straightforward and disinterested, believe it, Don 
Modesto ? 

Bait. — Don't you believe it, Don Modesto ? 

Mod. — Why not ? Who doubts it i Believe it, Dona Andrea! 

Bait. — Very well; I grant my protection to Fuensanta, because she is a 
poor woman, forsaken, weak, credulous, sick, almost at the point of death, 
and because she is my niece; that is to say, we are of the same blood. 

Mod. — So are we. 

Est. — We are one family, then, and that involves obligations. 

Bait. — We opposed — I opposed her marriage to Gabriel because it 
would be an imprudence, madness, almost infamy. And in view of all this, 
I am turning myself into a knight-errant. 

Est. — A knight-what ? 

Bait. — Knight-errant. 
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Est. — Ah! To be sure. Go on. 

Bait. — And moreover, Dona Andrea, I declare it here solemnly, 
vehemently, definitively {with continually increasing energy) ^ that just as 
I have opposed Fuensanta's marriage with Seiior de Medina, I shall oppose 
Fuensanta's marriage with your son. I have said. 

^„^._Why? 

Bait. — Because it would be madness. 

And. — And also a disgrace! 

Bait. — If you don't press me — Til not go so far as to say that. 

An J. — And you would do well not to — even if I, I should press you. 

fitf//.— Why? 

And. — Because I would not tolerate it. 

Bait, (mockingly). — And Paquito would! 

And. — Don Baltasar! 

Bait. — Dona Andrea! 

Est. — Keep cool, ladies and gentlemen! 

Mod. — That's what I say, keep cool. Really there's no reason 

Est. — Civil war! Most grievous conflict! All animated by the same 
noble desire; all watching over this infant; and, notwithstanding, carried 
away by excess of zeal, we are divided among ourselves; we are attacking 
one another. Worse still, we doubt one another! Can any one doubt 
the knightliness of Don Baltasar ? {All protest vehemently that they do not 
doubt.) Can any one doubt the pure motives of Dona Andrea ? {As be- 
fore.) Does any one doubt the gentle, disinterested, and modest character 
of Don Modesto ? {The same protests of confidence.) And of me, who 
has any doubts ? 

Mod. — Nobody! 

And. — Good gracious, Don Esteban! Nobody! 

Bait. — Very well, then, nobody. {Ill-naturedly.) 

Est. — Then let us close our ranks, because the danger is greater than 
you imagine. 

And. — Indeed i I suspected something. 

Bait.— How f 

Mod. — Let's have it! 

Est. — I know that Gabriel is coming back; he has set sail in his yacht; 
and I don't know how it is he isn't here already. 

And. — He's coming back a rich man ? 

Est. — A Cropsus! He was never poor; but he's such a scatterbrain, 
he had squandered his fortune, abandoned his rich mines in California, 
forgotten his business. He took the money fever; he went away, he worked, 
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he struggled — and, as he is a man of exceptional ability, in one year he 
made himself a millionaire. So he's coming back; and here you are dis- 
puting. 

Bait. — Well, let him come when he ¥^11, Fuensanta's fortune shall not 
be his. That is to say, Fuensanta shall not be his; for Fm defending, not 
the fortune, but the happiness, of my niece. 

And. — And do you believe that he is coming for Fuensanta ? That 
this whim of his will last ? 

Mod. — Yes, Seiiora, yes. All this time the two have been in corres- 
pondence. 

Bah. — I see; a love affair. Then the attack shall be made upon this 
love affair, even though at the point of the sword. I am not going to let 
myself be robbed of Fuensanta's affection. 

And. — Nor we. Fm not going to let myself be robbed of my son's 
happiness. 

Mod. — No one shall rob me of anything — money or affection. Hear! 
Hear! 

Est. — Coolness, prudence, and union. 

Mod. — Union above all. 

Bait, {giving his hand to DoNA Andrea.) — ^Union for the time being. 

And. — For the time being. But when the danger is past 

Bait. — Every one to his tent. 

And. — Sh! {Looking toward the rear.) 

Scene VI 

Dona Andrea, Don Baltasar, Don Esteban, Don Modesto, a servant, 
Don Leandro 

Serv. — Will you please wait while I go tell the Seiiora ? {Exit^ right.) 

Lean. — DoNa Andrea. Gentlemen. {All greet him coldly.) 

Mod. — My dear Don Leandro! {He is the only one who makes any 
show of affection.) 

Bait. — It will be hard for you to see Fuensanta. She is not well. 

Lean. — I know it; the last few days I have come frequently, and they 
have always told me — by your orders — the same thing; so that I have not 
been able to see her. 

Bait. — Of course. 

Lean. — To-day, however, I am inspired by the hope that my visit will 
not be in vain. To-day, I believe, she will receive me. 

Bait. — I doubt it. 
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Serv. {to Don Leandro). — She says that if you'll be so good as to 
wait, she'll come at once. {Exit left.) 

Lean, {to Don Baltasar). — You see? There are such things as 
presentiments. Mine, however, are not quite that; I had written, and she 
had answered that she would look for me. 

Bah. — Then you had an engagement before you came. (Don Lean- 
dro sits down.) Oh, Fuensanta is perfectly at liberty to receive her friends. 
We haven't sequestered her. Do you understand ? 

Lean. — I suppose so. 

Bait. — And as we too have something to talk about, and don't want to 
trouble you, we shall withdraw. Shan't we! 

Est. — Immediately. 

And. — Yes; let's go. 

Mod. — We'll leave you in peace. {To Don Leandro.) 

Lean. — Just as you like. {They bow and retire^ righty second wing.) 

And. {to Don Modesto). — He has something up his sleeve. The 
plot thickens. {Exeunt both.) 

Bait, {to Don Esteban). — We shall have to act with decision. 

Est. — With decision, but with prudence. {Exeunt both.) 

Lean. — They'll not go very far. Poor Fuensanta! {Closes the doors 
through which they have passed.) 

Scene VII 
Don Leandro and Fuensanta 

Fuen. — At last, and alone! How delightful! {Looking around.) 
Why did you have to ask to come to see me ? 

Lean. — I have come four or five times, and they've always told me that 
you were not seeing any one. 

Fuen. — You! You, any time! It's they — they — who don't want 
me to see anybody, to talk with anybody! It's unbearable — believe me! 

Lean. — Because you are very weak; too kind, I mean. 

Fuen. — How can I help it i After all, they are my kinsmen. I am 
rich, they are not; it is very hard to turn them out of my house. I have 
not the courage to offend or humiliate anybody. 

Lean. — But you are suffering. 

Fuen. — I am suff^ering — but I should suffer even if they did not come. 
And who knows ? Perhaps very soon I shall suff^er no longer. {Anxiously 
passionately, in a low tone.) He is coming — Gabriel is coming; perhaps 
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to-morrow, perhaps to-day. Perhaps before nightfall we shall see a yacht 
enter the harbor; it will be his. Just a little while ago I saw on the high 
sea a black point which grew bigger and bigger; and above the black point 
I fancied I could see a cloud of smoke; what joy I felt! How beautiful 
is the sea when our hope comes over its waves; an expanse of foam-capped 
blue, upon it a ship ploughing through the waves, in the ship a man who with 
confident heart is looking toward the port; within this man a heart that 
throbs in time to the strokes of the propeller, as if to say, ' Faster! Faster! 
They are waiting for me! ' 

Lean. — You are right, Fuensanta; according to my information it is 
quite possible that this yacht is his. He is keeping his word, and you 
doubted! 

Fuen. — I doubted — but I doubt no longer; Gabriel is the man that 
I had dreamed. With you I have no secrets; you are a good friend, my 
only friend; and on this occasion you have acted toward me as a father. 
Thanks to you I know them — and I know Gabriel. 

Lean. — Thank God! 

Fuen. — But why did he go away ? Why is he delaying his return so 
long ? A year and a half; nearly two years ! A lifetime, almost ! 

Lean. — Very short, at any rate. 

Fuen. — Suffering lengthens the hours and turns them into centuries. 
When I was so ill, what anxiety, what despair! * If I die without seeing him, 
without telling him that I love him! ' That is — to say it to him — I have 
told him so many times — but in writing; and that does not satisfy. You 
put * I love you ' in a letter, and you have to write one character, and then 
another, and it never conveys. ' I love you,' the lips say, and the soul goes 
out with it at once. 

Lean. — That's the way I like to hear you talk! 

Fuen. — O Don Leandro, what a shame! What am I saying! But 
it's because I have such confidence in you that when I talk to you it seems 
as if I'm talking to myself. 

Lean. — You are perfectly right to love him with all your soul. This — 
this is the way of happiness. 

Fuen. — Yes. I have come to love him with infinite passion. What 
you have told me about Gabriel, his absence, and his letters; his firmness 
and his energy; his strange, sublime thoughts — from all this it has come 
about that Gabriel is everything to me! Everything! Everything. I — 
I am not myself; my soul is merged in this man; if he fails me, it means 
that I am merged in nothingness, and therein shall I be overwhelmed 
forever, forever! 
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Lean. — If he could hear you — what happiness for him! 

Fuen. (pensively). — Who knows! 

Lean. — Again those ill-omened doubts! 

Fuen. — Not at all. You don't understand. Fll explain myself. 
(She turns toward the rear^ then toward the rights and makes sure that the 
door is locked.) Nobody hears us, nobody sees us. {Twilight has fallen; 
it is almost night; the room is in shadow; through the glass of the background^ 
the sea; vague lights some clouds.) Almost darkness; I am glad of that; 
for darkness suits what I want to say. That's the way I pass my nights — 
doubting in the dark! Don Leandro, I love Gabriel as I have told you; 
no, as I have not told you and cannot express; there are no words, no accents 
to express it; the language of the lips is not that of the heart. In a word, 
I love him with all my heart. But does he love me the same as I love him i 
When I read some of his letters, it seems to me that he does; that it is a sim- 
ple, human affection that goes from heart to heart, in which I get the better 
bargain, because I am not an exceptional, sublime being like Gabriel. 
When he descends to me in his letters, when he tells me of his life, full of 
exertion ; of his excursions, of his remembering when he saw a flower like 
the one I wanted to pull that day, and of his tearing his wrists with pincers 
because he thought he had hurt me; of his kissing my portrait, my letters — 
commonplace things, you see : well, these things make me cry, and then I 
believe that he loves me really, and that we are going to be very happy. 
And then I throw my arms about his neck, and my heart presses his! Our 
hearts beat in unison! We are equal! He, Gabriel, I, Fuensanta! lovers 
to-day, husband and wife to-morrow! to live united, to die the same day! 

Lean. — Why, I don't see what more you can say! 

Fuen. — Yes, but other letters I don't understand. He says admirable 
things, stupendous things; they must be stupendous; but he speaks very 
little of me. It seems as if he is protecting me, that he is saving me; not that 
he loves me! Now I don't twine my arms about his neck, because he towers, 
towers above me; and I end by embracing his feet, humble, prostrate, and 
as if in adoration. His heart, if he really has a heart, has soared very high, 
and I can no longer reach it: The man has become a giant; he is not mine; 
he has risen to heaven. What matters it to me if his heart does soar to 
heaven if it be not against my own ? Away up there, of what use is it to 
me? 

Lean. — Look here; you are beginning to rave! 

Fuen. — I believe you! So you may laugh at me, now that I have made 
a general confession. 

Lean. — Was it a full confession ? 
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Fuen, — ril not tell you any more! You are not taking me seriously! 

Lean. — Look; open your lovely eyes and look there. 

Fuen. {approaching the background and looking). — Where ? 

Lean. — Over there — to the right. No, there's no doubt of it. 

Fuen. — I don't see — I don't see anything. Don't deceive mel 
Don't joke, for heaven's sake, don't joke. 

Lean. — Joke! No, Fuensanta! — But don't you see anything? 

Fuen. — I don't know where you mean. 

Lean.— To the right — a group of small craft. 

Fuen. — Yes. 

Lean. — Then a clear blue space — the trail of light where the moon 
is reflected. 

Fuen. — Yes. 

Lean. — Then two steamers almost together. 

Fuen. — Yes — that's true. 

Lean. — And a little farther a yacht, very well built. 

Fuen. — Yes, I see it — a yacht! His yacht! Dear heaven, Gabriel's! 

Lean. — No doubt; it must be his — the one you saw coming. 

Fuen. — Yes, — yes, — the same ! The stack is still smoking. Gabriel ! 
Gabriel! At last! Dear Heaven, at last! 

Lean. — Come, be calm; let us wait! 

Fuen. — Wait! Wait! What are you saying.? No! Enough of 
doubts! I want to know if it is he! Don Leandro, for heaven's sake — I 
beg of you — go down to the port! It is he! Make him come! Go! 

Lean. — Yes, my child, I'm going; I'ni going over there. (£xiV, rear^ 
left.) 

Fuen. — Thank God ! {Looking through the plate glass.) Yes — 
I am going to see him — to hear his voice! My dreams! My dreams 
now no longer dreams! What happiness, dear Lord! And they say there 
is no such thing as happiness! Anything makes us happy; the sight of a 
yacht that has come in; some puff^s of smoke blown out of the chimney; a 
little trail of light on the water which seems to invite us to come thither — 
thither — to see Gabriel walking amid the stars! {She stays close to the 
glasSf gazing fixedly. All the glassy the sea^ and the sky lighted by the moon; 
the front almost in darkness.) 

Scene VIII 

Fuensanta. One by one^ as indicated by the dialogue^ Dona Andrea, 
Don Modesto, Don Baltasar, and Don Esteban. They come in 
silently and enter the shadow. FuENSANTA in the lights at the left 
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And. {approaching Fuensanta gradually and speaking in a low tone; 
throughout the scene j except at the close^ all speak in low tones.) Fuensanta! 

Fuen. {half turning). — Ah! it's you? {Again turns to look toward 
the port.) 

And. — Did I startle you ? 

Fuen. — A little; you came in so quietly. 

And. — Are you nervous ? 

Fuen. — Yes, a little. 

And. — What are you looking at ? 

Fuen. — The sea and the sky. 

And. — An exquisite night. 

Fuen. — Exquisite. 

And. — Shall I turn on the light .? 

Fuen. — No; the light from outside is enough for me. 

And. — Not for me; and Fm afraid of the dark. 

Fuen. — Fm not. 

And. — What are you thinking about ? {All these questions in an 
affectionate^ insinuating^ low tone.) 

Fuen. — Nothing. 

And. — Do you feel any pain ? 

Fuen. — On the contrary, joy. 

And. — He is coming! {Speaking even lower.) 

Fuen. — Yes. 

And. — What madness! 

Fuen. — Why so ? 

And. — Because he doesn't love you; scholars love nobody but them- 
selves. 

Fuen. — What do you know about it ? {Moving away from Dona 
Andrea and going to the other side of the plate-glassy to the right. Don 
EsTEBAN has now enteredy and is in the shadow^ but near the glass wall. 
Fuensanta at first does not see him.) Ah ! Why won't they stop ! 

Est. — Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — There you are again! {Turning.) Oh, it's you! 

Est. — Who did you think it was ? 

Fuen. — Andrea. {Pauses.) 

Est. — Not a very bright night, is it ? 

Fuen. — Do you think so ? 

Est. — It seems to me there are a great many clouds. 

Fuen. — But the moon is scattering them. 

Est. — The sky will be covered after a while. 
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Fuen. — Who knows ? 

Est. — Shall we go in ? 

Fuen. — No. 

Est. — Poor Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — Poor! Why? You all say that Fm very rich. 

Est. — Will you be vexed if I ask you a question ? 

Fuen. — I am rarely ever vexed. 

Est. — Do you think of him all the time } 

Fuen. — All the time. 

Est. — My poor, dear child, you are going to be sadly disappointed. 

Fuen.— ^miy^ Why? 

Est. — Because Gabriel doesn't love you. Men of genius, sublime 
men — have only one love — for their own genius, for their own glory. 
Other beings inspire them at best with compassion. Are you content with 
that ? 

Fuen. — That will do! {Turns to the center and almost stumbles over 
Don Modesto.) 

MoJ. — I beg pardon, my child! 

Fuen. — Pardon me, Don Modesto. {Sinks into an armchair.) 

Mod. — It's so dark I didn't see you. Shall I turn on the light ? 

Fuen. — I've already said no. 

MoJ. — Are you vexed with me ? 

Fuen. — With nobody. 

Mod. — Are you in a bad humor ? 

Fuen. — Not in the least. 

Mod. — You haven't had your letter ? {With gentle malice.) 

Fuen. — From whom ? 

Mod. — You know whom; when I saw you were in a bad humor I said 
to myself, * I see; the other one hasn't written ' — the man over there! My 
child, these men that know things don't know how to love; that's the only 
thing they don't know. 

Fuen. — I've said twice already — that will do! 

Mod. {startled). — I didn't know it; not to me — to Doiia Andrea, 
maybe — to Don Esteban — to all these people walking around here like 
shadows. {Rises and goes to the opposite side.) 

Bait, {who has entered and exchanged some words with Andrea and 
Esteban, in a mysterious tone.) You haven't imposed silence upon me, 
either. {In a low tone.) 

Fuen. — Ah! You here too ? 

Bait. — I too; I too am walking about in the dark. As you don't care 
for light 
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Fuen. — No. 

BalL— Why not ? 

Fuen, — Because I don't. Because I am doing very well as I am; a 
whim, perhaps. 

Bali. — Don't you care to see us ^ Our presence annoys you ? 

Fuen. {moving away in disgust). — I didn't say anything of the kind. 

Bait. — But you thought it. 

Fuen. {growing more and more nervous). — Every one has his thoughts. 

Bait. — I can guess yours. 

Fuen. — Perhaps so; since you are always speculating about what I am 
probably thinking! 

Bait. — Because you think about some one you ought not to be thinking 
about. 

Fuen. — About Gabriel. 

Bait. — What misfortune, what ruin, what despair you are going to 
suffer! 

Fuen. {moving away from Baltasar; she is on the point of breaking 
down.) — Always the same! 

Bait. — No, Gabriel cannot love, Fuensanta! No, do not create these 
illusions for yourself, poor child ! For him you are an insignificant creature, 
an inferior being, a freak! 

Fuen. — Ah! I can bear no more! my prudence has a limit; my patience 
is exhausted; my cup is running over! Stop! Stop! {With increasing 
fury to the end of the scene.) * To make a martyr of this woman,' Gabriel 
said to you when he went away; and you are obeying his injunction mar- 
velously! Well did he know you! Always possessed of the same idea, 
always the same intention! {Turning about in the shadow. When she 
approaches any one^ he steps back.) At first Gabriel was a meddler, a hypo- 
crite, an adventurer; he was trying to get my money, and nothing more. 
Avarice! Avarice! Ah! yes, avarice does exist in the world, but not in 
Gabriel! And now, when Gabriel is richer than I, when he cannot be 
accused of avarice and self-seeking, he is accused of being very learned and 
of being incapable of loving me, because scholars do not know how to love. 
And when it is proved that he loves, that he does love me, what new accusa- 
tion, what new infamy.? We shall see! we shall see! Come on with the 
new invention! Quick! Slander him, blacken his character, torment me! 
Quick! while the victim still has power of resistance! {With extraordinary 
excitement.) 

And. — Fuensanta, what are you saying .? 

Mod. — For God's sake, for God's sake, don't be angry! 
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Est. — You judge us wrongly. 

Bait. — You insult us, you are treating us shamefully; it is you who are 
slandering us. 

Fuen. — I am insulting nobody! I am addressing nobody. I have 
no wish to slander anybody! I see nobody! This is why I wanted to be 
in the dark — so as to have courage to say to you what I have said, without 
knowing to whom I speak! 

Bait. — You are speaking to us! 

Fuen. {with increasing excitement). — I don't know who you are! I 
divine in the darkness shadows which trouble me; I hear voices which wound 
my ears, and my heart even more; I touch in the darkness garments which 
brush against me; and I need not say I am defending myself. And I fling 
my arms about, and I cry aloud, and I almost strike a face or a conscience! 
So much the worse for him who feels the blow! For whoever deserves the 
punishment I give him with the courage darkness lends me, him shall I 
likewise punish in the light of day, when I know him again by the mark of 
the blow! {All s peaky each clearly distinguishable: Tuensanta! * * Child! ' 
' For God's sake! ' * Fuensanta! ') Silence! What I have said I said to 
whoever deserves it! {All murmur: 'She meant Baltasar! ' * She meant 
Andrea! * * She meant him! ' * She meant me! ' almost at the same time.) 

And. — She meant Baltasar! 

Est. — She meant it for Andrea ! 

Mod. — She means them! 

Balt.— Mt\ 

Fuen. — Silence! And I announce to you all that Gabriel is coming; 
that Don Leandro has gone to meet him; that in this room, alone with Angeles, 
I am going to receive him; that the day which Gabriel fixes shall be the 
wedding day; that I invite all my dear relations to my marriage to Don 
Gabriel de Medina! that till then, woe to him who shall utter a word, a 
single word against the man who is to be my husband! Therefore change 
your plans and respect him whom I respect and whom I love! And above 
all, don't trouble me, for the weakest beings may be the most terrible when 
brought to bay and reduced to despair! Ah, what people; my God, what 
people! {Exity rights weeping.) 

Scene IX 

Dona Andrea, Don Baltasar, Don Esteban, and Don Modesto; in the 
background, left, Gabriel and Don Leandro, who stop without being 
seen. All the rest have moved to the front 
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Mod. {to Dona Andrea). — Fine things she said. She scared me. 

And. — Don Baltasar didn't appear so fierce as usual. 

Est. — That was a clawing talk! She has no pawsy to be sure, but she 
drew out her claws! {To Don Baltasar.) 

Bait. — It will be necessary to cut them. 

Est. — Necessary, but dangerous. (Gabriel asks Don Leandro a 
question in a low tone. Don Leandro shows him the electric light switch. 
Gabriel turns on the light; the stage is brilliantly illuminated. All turn 
in surprise. Gabriel, after turning on the lights breaks out into rather 
strident laughter.) 

Bait.— Who is that ? 

And.— k\i\ 

Mod.— It's he! 

£j/.— He! 

Gab. — It is I. And I am He who turned darkness into light. {Laughs 
again.) * Fiat lux, et lux facta fuit! ' Let there be light, and there was 
light! I am come to the hearts and arms of my old-time friends as I ought 
to come, enveloped in splendor. I am that I am! {His costume must be 
carefully worked out; it should be^ not fantastic^ but somewhat removed from 
the ordinary; it is a problem.) 

Lean. — Fuensanta is not here; I am glad of that. 

And. — She went to her room a few minutes ago. 

Lean, {to Gabriel). — Wait for me here. I am going to prepare her; 
she was very nervous; don't come in, yet; wait till I call you. I shall tell 
her that you are coming, but that you have not come yet. 

Gab. — Just as you think best. {Exit Don Leandro, right.) 

Scene X 

Dona Andrea, Don Baltasar, Don Esteban, Don Modesto, and Ga- 
briel. Gabriel advances as if preoccupied^ and sits down in the fore- 
ground. In his countenance^ even in his costumey the premonitory 
symptoms of insanity are noticeable. The rest gaze fixedly at him 

Gab. — You are watching me with interest, with curiosity, even with 
fear, aren't you ? {Anticipating a movement of the others.) No, it doesn't 
surprise me in the least. It is natural for you to look at me like that. I look 
at myself just that way when I find myself in front of a mirror. How 
peculiar, how inexplicable, that it should be I ! For it to be some one else — 
it would be quite right. But that it should be I! Most curious! {Laughs 
softly.) Most curious! 
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And. (to Don Baltasar). — What is he talking about ? 

Bait, — Indeed I don't understand him; I never understand this man. 

Gab, — For if you knew who I am, how you would wonder! But I 
shall not tell you; it is my secret — a sublime, a formidable secret! Don't 
be alarmed, don't be alarmed, I am not going to tell you. 

Est. {to Don Modesto). — But what does he mean by all this ? 

Mod. — I don't know; I believe he is threatening us. To tell you the 
truth, I don't like it. 

Bait. — And this secret ? 

Gab. — Hush ! It is a secret. Let us speak of other things. 

Est. — We have no interest in ferreting out your secrets. 

Gab. — There is much to talk about. What an unexpected thing! 

Bait. — What.? What is unexpected? Go on! (Impatiently.) 

Gab. — That I have come back. You did not count on my coming 
back. I always return; rather, I do not return, because I abide. To return 
is an imperfect way of abiding forever. Can one not stand still ? Then he 
revolves. The whirlwind revolves, to return where it was; the wild beast 
circles about his prey until he leaps upon it. How much you must have 
circled about Fuensanta these two years! I have not; I have always, 
always been in possession of her soul, always within the chamber of her 
heart, giving impulse to its beats. For Gabriel, for Gabriel! Thus — 
thus — by day — by night — without ceasing — without ceasing — (fFith 
his hand on his breast; drawing it away and bringing it backy as if imitating 
the pulsation.) Evidently, if it had stopped beating she would have died. 

Est. (to Don Baltasar). — I believe he has come back worse than 
when he went away. Look at his face. 

Gab. — You, in the meantime, are also standing firm in your place; 
you are who you are; I find you where I left you. Time leaves no trace upon 
you, Don Modesto, nor on you, Don Esteban; nor on you, Don Baltasar; 
nor on you, Seiiora — on you it is leaving its mark. Time is cruel! 

Bait. — Seiior de Medina, will you talk like other people, so that we 
may understand you f (In an irritated tone.) 

Gab. — The same, the same as ever! The sanguinary, the violent, 
the impulsive ! Selfishness and tiger-springs ! This man is a force — a 
brute force, but still a force; he must be mastered with force. 

Est. — Seiior de Medina is a philosopher — and speaks as a philoso- 
pher — in figurative language — and, moreover, in general propositions, 
without reference to any one in particular. 

Gab. — Also the same. The man who glides smoothly along — who 
tempers blood with bile; who, who coils himself up, and crushes when he 
is well coiled. For him, a fine, keen blade; his coils must be cut! 
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Bait. — My friend Don Esteban^ if you call this philosophical language 
— and stand it, I must confess that you are more of a philosopher than 
Seiior de Medina. 

Est. — My dear Don Baltasar, seriously — I tell you, Gabriel is mad. 

Bait. — That's an idea; that would be a solution. (Don Modesto 
is withdrawing.) 

Gab. — Don't go, Don Modesto; for Fm not going to say anything to 
hurt or grieve you. You have a daughter who is an angel, and for the 
children's sake the parents can be saved, because the goodness of the 
children sprang from the parents. Perhaps it is because they gave it that 
they have none left for themselves — arid rocks which have dried up their 
vitals to feed fresh springs! Never fear, Don Modesto; petty creature, 
selfish, cowardly, avaricious — I forgive you for Angeles's sake! 

Mo J. — Thank you very much. My Angeles is worth a great deal! 
{In terror. To Don Esteban, in a low tone.) This man has gone mad. 

Est. — A madman from the madhouse; they're happiest when they are 
giving trouble. 

And. — My friend (to Gabriel) if we should all talk intelligibly — if we 
should all be reasonable (Gently.) 

Gab. — To be sure — to be sure. See how gently Doiia Andrea speaks 
to me. Ah — and your son ? The interesting Paco ? 

And. — Seiior de Medina. (In a pleading tone.) 

Gab. — No, don't be afraid; I shall say nothing about you or Paquito. 
You love your son dearly, indeed you do. It would be cruelty to mistreat 
Paquito; he is an innocent, inoiFensive young man, who discourses with 
judgment and prudence. (From the rear; in a mocking tone.) Every 
sentence of his is an incontrovertible proposition! Paquito is Paquito! 
(Moves to one side to Don Baltasar and Don Esteban, and speaks to them 
in a low tone.) Paquito is an imbecile, a fool; she is cold, selfish, avaricious; 
he will be an idiot forever and ever; but she loves him as a mother, and the 
mother-love is sacred. God Himself would bow in reverence before the 
love of this mother for this son! They are two clods of earth, almost mud; 
but they are united by a circle of heaven! Silence! Don't say a word! 
(In a low tone.) Ah! Your son — Ah! Seiiora! — is my chosen friend. 
Call him for me — call him for me — for I wish to fold him to my heart! 

And. — My friend! (Gives him her hand; approaches the rest.) You 
are become another man ! How sensibly you speak ! 

Bait. — Sefiora, don't be an innocent! He was making fun of you! 

Mod. — He told us that Paquito is a fool, and you — you, a woman 
without conscience ! 
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And. — He? He said that? 

Bait. — Yes, Senora. 

And. — But this man is a rascal I 

Bah. — A madman! 

Est. — Madam ! Yes ! 

Mod. — Look! (Gabriel keeps on walking and gesticulating.) 

And. — It's the truth. 

Bait. — And we 

Est. — We — nothing — quiet, non-committal — wait ! He shall do 
everything — we, nothing! 

Gab. {stopping and looking at them). — What are you plotting now ? 

Mod. — We — we plot ! 

And. — You believe we are a set of monsters — and you hate us, 
Senor de Medina! 

Gab. — I hate! No, not I. Nor do I believe that you are such 
monsters; monsters don't exist. Yes, I shall know! You seem wicked, 
selfish, greedy. Granted you are all this; some would say that you are 
selfish 

Bait. — Oh, yes, we have heard all that. 

Gab. — But I deny it! I deny it before the world! Before the sea! 
Before the sky! Before God! Before myself! {Becoming ex cited y and 
raving.) You are not fundamentally wicked, you are — imperfect — or 
rather, incomplete! 

Bait.— ^ot half bad! 

Gab. — You understand ! 

And. — Not a word, Senor dc Medina. 

Gab. — Why, it's perfectly simple. If you break an exquisitely beautiful 
vase, will each priece be beautiful by itself? No; it will be shapeless, absurd, 
ridiculous! No, don't you deny that each piece will be ridiculous, because 
I am capable of making pieces of you, to convince you! {Advancing 
toward them in fury. All recede.) 

Mod. — Certainly! Certainly! Ridiculous! {Because Gabriel is ad- 
vancing upon him.) 

Gab. — Very well — and why ? Because each piece is incomplete. 
It is the artistic vase, but incomplete. Eh! {In a triumphant tone.) 

Est. — Certainly. Continue. 

Gab. — If muddy pools are formed on the seashore in a depression of the 
ground, why are they muddy ? Because they are so ? No, because they 
are separated; because the crystals of water are broken; because each pool 
is an incomplete river! Join them; give them volume, give them a channel. 
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give them a current, and the river shall be blue and sparkling, the joy of the 
valley, the refreshment of its banks, the mirror of the sky! 

And, — So we are this blue, sparkling river ? 

Gab. — No, you are still, like the pools. 

Est, — What a pity. {With a certain mockery.) 

Gab, — But don't be grieved; I will open a channel for you. Only you 
must be perfectly passive, you must not interrupt me in my work; because 
if the channel stops half made, if it turns out very shallow, it will be a ditch 
rather than a river-bed. {In a deepy threatening tone. All recede,) 

Bait. — You say nothing but nonsense 

Est. — But philosophic nonsense, which gives you the appearance of a 
scholar. We don't care for it. 

Bait. — You are right. {In a loud voice.) Seiior de Medina, things 
have come to the point at which you must speak with perfect clearness ! 

Gab. — Clearness! But you have darkened your understanding and 
blackened your consciences! Qearness — Fuensanta, who is all light; 
clearness, I, because I am I. 

Bait. — Senor de Medina, we resolutely oppose your marriage with 
Fuensanta. {Wishing to provoke him.) 

Gab. — Naturally enough. And why } 

Bait. — We have no faith in the loyalty of your conduct. 

Gab. — That is plain. You need not believe in me. 

Bait. — We consider your love a pretence. 

Gab. — A pretence ? 

Bait. — A fraud! 

Mod. — Just so! A fraud! {Seeing Gabriel fix his eyes upon him.) 
So Don Baltasar says! 

Bait. — You feel no love for Fuensanta ! 

Est. — Or for anybody. You don't know how to love. 

Gab. {aroused). — I don't love Fuensanta! Why, I am all love! 
My soul is dissolved in tenderness! What more.? Why I am capable of 
feeling genuine affection even for you, of taking you in my arms and pressing 
you till you choke; even of merging you in myself! {With the violence of 
madness.) But you, why do you believe that God is so great ? He is 
great. He is ineffable. He is infinite, because of His love; because it is He 
who loves the most; because it is He who suffers the most for His love; 
because when He saw that the void was not mere nothingness. He wept 
upon it and fructified it. Ah, miserable creatures! To deny that I can love, 
th at I know how to love, is to open the floodgates of my wrath ! Woe to you 
if you loose it! You shall be little bits, you shall be mud, you shall be 
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cinders, you shall be ashes! Nothing! nothing! What you were — 
what you are going to be again! 

Est. — Here comes Fuensanta! 

Gab. — She! She! Fuensanta! Fuensanta! Ah! What dew in my 
soul! 

Last Scene 
The same^ Don Leandro, Fuensanta 

Lean. — Here she is! 

Fuen. — Gabriel! 

Gab. — Fuensanta! {They rush together and embrace. The rest watch 
them anxiously.) 

Fuen. — At last! 

Gab. — At last! I have kept my word! 

Fuen. — And I shall keep mine. 

Gab. — Do you believe in me ? 

Fuen. — Yes, I do. 

Gab. — They won't believe in my love for you. {Gently. The sight of 
Fuensanta has calmed him.) 

F«^«.-r-What difference does that make! 

Gab. — Don't worry yourself over them. 

Bah. — We don't believe; no. {All say no.) 

Fuen. — I said before that I would not suffer it 

Gab. — Be calm, be calm, my darling; anger makes your eyes blaze; 
I like them gentle. 

Est. — This man doesn't get angry. 

Fuen. — You are right — just as you like. But you don't know 
how I have suffered! 

Gab. — Your suffering is over now. {Turning to all the rest.) This 
woman is to be my wife. 

Est.— '^ol 

Bait. — No! {The rest say no.) 

Fuen. — Ah! Gabriel, don't look at them! 

Gab. — Don't worry over them. {With great repose and superiority.) 
Fuensanta shall be my wife. But I do not wish to dominate or fascinate 
her, as you suppose. She shall be mine through the drawing of our love, by 
her own volition. And to remove all doubt I shall leave the house at once. 

Fuen.— 'Ho\ 
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Gab. — I must. I wish you to be perfectly free. I am going back from 
here to my yacht, and I shall stay in it until the wedding day. 

Fuen. — No, Gabriel! (Passionately.) 

Gab. — I tell you, yes. 

Fuen. — Just as you wish. You are to command. 

Gab. — And I shall come back within a few days. 

Fuen. — Never to leave me again. 

Gab. — Never 1 And until then, farewell, my Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — Farewell! 

Gab. — Ah! (Turning to the rest.) But not alone; no, indeed. You 
shall go with me, to return with me the day of the wedding. 

Bait.— We (Protesting.) 

Fuen. — You will obey him who is to be my husband. 

Gab. — Now you have your orders. Straight in front of me! Look, 
Fuensanta, how I am driving your tormentors! The flock of wretches; I, 
the shepherd of the black flock, driving them before me. Don't shy! I 
shall be lashing your shoulders — Shoulders, no — the loins for beasts. 
Out ! Out ! Farewell, Fuensanta ! 

Fuen. — Farewell! 

Gab. — Farewell! 

ACT III 

(Scene: the principal salons of Fuensanta's palace. Three doors in 
the background, through which one sees into another salon; behind that, and 
separated from it by a row of pillqrSy a third salon. Brilliant illumination, 
luxurious furnishings, articles of virtu. The first salon in the foreground 
is a small salon or cabinet with side doors, which lead to Fuensanta's apart- 
ments. 

Time : the night of the wedding. If it is desirable to shorten the interval 
between acts, the decoration of the previous act may be retained.) 

Scene I 
Don Leandro, a lackey in formal black livery 

Lean. — Has Senor Don Esteban arrived ? 

Serv. — Yes, Sefior. 

Lean. — Very well; ask him for me to be so good as to come at once; 
I am waiting for him impatiently. 

Serv. — Yes, Sefior. (Exit, rear.) 

Lean. — I must anticipate the infamous proceedings of these people. 
I shall speak to him decisively. I have no confidence in any of them, and 
less in Don Esteban than in any of the others. 
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Scene II 

Don Leandro, Fuensanta, who enterSj very much agitated^ on the right. 
My impression isy that she should not be dressed in white, because she 
is a widow; but I turn this problem over to the actress 

Fuen. — Have you had your talk with Don Baltasar yet ? 

Lean, — Not with Don Baltasar^ no; but I have called Don Esteban. 
Of all your relatives, beware most of him. 

Fuen, — We ought not to invite any of them. After what they have 
done, they are nothing more to me. 

Lean. — Avarice blinds and dominates them. 

Fuen. — Why, it sets your brain in a whirl! To think that they would 
have dared — what they have dared! You know it; they have secured an 
attorney, and have lodged a complaint: ^That Gabriel is mad, and that 
the marriage is impossible;' and they have almost subjected Gabriel to an 
expert examination. What a humiliation! 

Lean. — If they should hear you, the marriage would not be solemnized; 
and that on the ground of madness — not GabriePs, but yours. 

Fuen. — But tell me, Don Leandro, what are they doing right now ? 

Lean. — What are they doing .? What do you know about it } 

Fuen. — I know everything; because poor Angeles has told me every- 
thing she has heard from her father; I questioned Andrea, and she con- 
fessed the plan. 

Lean. — But what is it ? 

Fuen. — That these people have arranged for an alienist to come in 
with the guests — even, I believe, with the judge's sanction — to observe — 
a notary to make affidavit of what happens. But what are they thinking 
about ? Is there any law for this ^ 

Lean. — Come, don't be so excited. 

Fuen. — I am going to drive these two persons out of my house, and my 
relatives with them. 

Lean. — Don't make a scene! That is what they would like! 

Fuen. — No matter! I'll not put up with it! 

Lean. — That is to say, Gabriel will find out about it; he is not mad, 
but when the occasion demands, has the spirit of all the devils, grows 
excited, becomes violent. 

Fuen. — To be sure. You are right! No, my God, no! I will have 
patience — patience — patience ! 

Lean. — It is only two or three hours. You will be married, you will 
take the train, and then to Paris, to London. 
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Fuen. — Yes, yes; that is the best. 

Lean. — Besides, I have called Don Esteban and I shall try to find some 
good way to get rid of these two individuals. 

Fuen. — Exactly. How good you are ! ^ ^ 

Lean. — Listen; what you must do is to look Gabriel up, and tell him 
something of what is going on. 

Fuen. — He knows all! 

Lean. — So much the better. Well, then, advise him to leave off for 
to-night his philosophizing, his sublimities — to descend to earth and talk 
like every one else. 

Fuen. — That's it exactly. I shall convince him that at least for to- 
night he must make an effort to be foolish, commonplace. 

Lean. — Enough if Gabriel is natural, simple, easy. Lord, such is life. 

Fuen. — Very well; don't worry any more — natural, simple, prosaic — 
I shall tell him, and he will obey me. May it pass quickly, may this night 
pass quickly! {Excitedly.) 

Lean. — Now go away; here comes Don Esteban, and I shall be able to 
speak to him more freely if you are not here. 

Fuen. — Yes, Seiior, yes. Good by. I'm not forgetting it, no. Natural, 
simple. Oh, well, like everybody else. (Moving toward the right.) 

Lean. — Quick! Go, child, go! 

Fuen. — Natural, simple, commonplace, my Gabriel! WTiat a shame! 
what a shame! {Exit.) 

Scene HI 
Don Leandro, Don Esteban 

Est. — Did you wish to speak to me, my dear Don Leandro .? 

Lean. — Yes, Seiior. 

Est. — Well, then, here I am at your service. 

Lean. — I shall be very brief and very frank, and I shall proceed at 
once to business. 

Est. — That suits me perfectly, because we shall have very little time at 
our disposal. Before a half hour — the solemn ceremony. So let's see 

Lean. — Don Esteban, you have done a wicked deed. And to-night 
you are bringing about a scandal. 

Est. — But what are you talking about } Indeed, I don't know how to 
answer you, my good friend. 

Lean. — You preferred through — a third person — a formal charge 
against Gabriel; that is to say, you made out that he was mad. Don 
Esteban, there is no excuse for that! 
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Est. — Let us speak frankly. This act, which I disavow, — is not 
mine. The real culprits are Dona Andrea and Don Baltasar. 

Lean. — But it is certain that it has been done. 

Est. — Perfectly certain; and it was not only an indignity, as you say, 
but a piece of stupidity. Who could suppose that in view of an expert 
examination, slight and utterly superficial, by two or three alienists, a man 
worth twenty millions is going to be declared mad.? {With a mocking 
smile.) Don Leandro, a rich man, an immensely wealthy gentleman, is 
ipso facto honorable, learned, mentally sound. 

Lean. — Be that as it may, the plot was abortive. 

Est. — And deserved to be. A man like Gabriel could not be declared 
mad, even if he were so, except by surprising him in an unmistakable attack 
of madness. 

Lean. — Don Esteban ! 

Est. — For example, only a short while ago Gabriel and Don Baltasar 
met face to face in one of the salons. They stopped and glared at each 
other; and how they did glare! What an expression on Don Baltasar's 
face! And what an expression on Gabriel's face to-night! Pale, almost 
livid, his eyes gleamed like a tiger's. I have always maintained that he is 
not mad; understand that; nevertheless, believe me, he had the countenance 
of a madman (smiling); that was what inspired fear. And I thought, 
if he should throw himself upon Don Baltasar, and strangle him — for 
instance — who could be convinced that he is not mad ? So I shall try to 
set their minds at rest; could I do more, Don Leandro ? 

Lean. — In very truth you could do no more. (Significantly.) 

Est. — After the danger was past I laughed heartily, thinking: * Suppose 
Gabriel strangles Don Baltasar — what luck ! ' 

Lean. — To be sure (aside). To be sure; the marriage impossible and 
one co-heir the less. 

Est. — Well, there you have it. 

Lean. — And in the event anything happens, you have brought a physi- 
cian and a notary. One of the two would be enough, wouldn't he, if the 
case came to the test, to annul the marriage i 

Est. — Didn't I show you the list ? I said to you, perhaps, * I wish to 
invite this man or that, as friend or kinsman .? ' 

Lean. — No, Seiior, that was Don Modesto. 

Est.— Ah\ Then 

Lean. — Be that as it may, these two gentlemen must be withdrawn. 

Est. — Good heavens, my friend, how is it possible ? Arc you going to 
make a scene? The wedding will take place in a few moments. Calm 
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yourself, I beg of you. Look, some of the guests arc coming to these salons. 
You are a man of the world and of commonsense. Advise Gabriel to be 
very prudent and nothing will happen. (Giving him his hand.) I presume 
that I have not lost your esteem. 

Lean. — You have not lost it. (Aside.) Because you never had it. 

Est. — Whereupon, keep perfectly cool. 

Lean. — Yes, Seiior, you are right; perfectly cool; and to-morrow we 
shall all have a talk. 

Scene IV 

The same. In the background, in the salons of the hindmost wing, ladies and 
gentlemen are gathering. On one side Don Baltasar advances with 
Doctor Torres; on the other, Gabriel, with Paco. Among the 
ladies in the background are Andrea, Fuensanta, and Angeles. 
Don Esteban goes to meet Don Baltasar and Doctor Torres. 
Don Leandro joins Gabriel and Paco; but these three stay in the 
central salon 

Est. — My dear Torres, have you had any occasion to observe Senor 
de Medina ? (The three in the foreground.) 

Torres. — A little. 

Bait. — Have you observed him sufficiently to form an opinion ? 

Torres. — Not sufficiently, no. But I have observed — I have observed 
— so far as I could. 

Est. — And what .? Come, the truth! 

Torres. — My friends, the truth is, that my situation in this house is 
very difficult, not to say irregular. I don't know why I have come. I should 
have gone before now had not Don Baltasar detained me. I am seques- 
tered! It is a fact that you have me sequestered. 

Bait. — You are here officially — by judicial order — to prevent a crime, 
a veritable crime. 

Torres. — No, that is not true; I am not here officially, I have told you; 
I have explained it to you three or four times. I am here out of friendship 
for you, out of complaisance — out of weakness, I should rather say. 

Est. (restraining Don Baltasar, who protests). — But at any rate, 
what is your opinion ? Gabriel is — isn't it a fact ? (Making signs to 
indicate mental disorder.) 

Torres. — It is a very delicate matter; an examination would be neces- 
sary before venturing an opinion — and I have seen him in passing, have 
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heard him utter a few sentences, nothing more. What do you wish me to 
say ? To formulate a definitive opinion ? It is asking too much of me. 

Bait — You acknowledged to me a little while ago that Gabriel is mad; 
mad, just the way it sounds. 

Torres. — Good heavens, Don Baltasar! I did not say that. More- 
over, this case is certainly not what is commonly known as madness. People 
in general apply the term madman to violent persons, to those who arc 
delirious; to those poor sick creatures who go about with their hair in dis- 
order and standing out, with their lips drawn, foaming at the mouth, emit- 
ting unearthly shrieks of laughter, with their hands clenched, their bodies 
trembling — and Gabriel is certainly not one of these madmen. 

Bait. — Evidently not; but you said that in your opinion it was — it 
was a form of madness; therefore it is madness. 

Torres. — I said something of the kind. But one must observe — one 
must observe. 

Est. — Very well, then, continue your observations; here he is, coming 
his way. (The three retire^ while Gabriel and Leandro advance^ leaving 
Paco, who joins a group of ladies.) 

Torres, {apart to Don Esteban). — Gabriel is mad; and perhaps before 
the close of the evening — in a word, we shall see. It is a very peculiar 
case; but don't say anything to Don Baltasar, because he is hopelessly mad. 
{Laughing.) 

Lean {drawing Gabriel toward him). — Listen, listen, Gabriel; a 
word or two. 

Gah. — What do you want } Why do you separate me from Paquito ? 
He is very entertaining. This youth shall sit beside me throughout the ages, 
for my diversion and joy 

Lean. — Come; be sensible, or I shall believe what these people assert. 

Gah. — What do they assert ? 

Lean. — That you are mad. 

Gab. — And why should I not be so .? Do you know what madness is } 
Does Don Esteban } Does that doctor they have brought, who has been 
looking at me for some little while, his eyes bulging with stupid curiosity ? 

Gah. — Then take me to Paquito. {With the stuhhornness of an idiot.) 

Lean. — Again! You'll make me lose patience! 

Gah. — That's what you — wanted, you and Fuensanta; you asked me 
to say nothing to-night but commonplaces, to call ugly women beautiful; 
fools, men cf talent; everybody a friend, even though I don't know him; 
everybody agreeable, everybody my dear sir, my lord! Very well; I am 
reviewing my lesson with Paquito; who could be a better teacher! Come 
to me, model and prototype of insipidity! 
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Lean. — Gabriel ! Gabriel ! 

Gab, — Ah! Never fear; don't be alarmed; I have to do such things 
to-night, to utter such commonplaces, so as to make myself agreeable to 
everybody. {Turning,) Paquito! 

Lean, {holding him back), — Come, Gabriel! I understand your re- 
sentment, your state of excitement! It is a horror, a torment; but have 
patience, my son. 

Gab, — Patience ! Why ? To what end } I shall be what I wish to be ! 
Genius.? Then a genius! Fool.? Then a fool! What I please! My 
will is law! I am that I am! (Fuensanta, who has been anxiously watch- 
ing the scene from the rear^ approaches Gabriel in anguish^ when he raises 
his voice,) 

Lean, — Do you see .? It is your saying these things that the others don't 
understand, which makes them suppose — what they suppose. That is 
why, when I passed Torres a little while ago, I heard him say something, 
I don't know what, about * the monomania of greatness.' 

Gab. {laughing harshly), — Ah! That's what he said, is it.? Poor 
doctor! I am going to give San Cosme and San Damian a companion! 
When I have time, I am going to arrange the heavenly court beautifully! 

Lean, {looking at him). — I don't understand you! Indeed, I don't 
understand you! 

Fuen, — Gabriel! 

Gab, — {In a gentle tone), Fuensanta! My Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — For God's sake, Gabriel, don't raise your voice! Every- 
body's attention is centered in you; everybody is watching you; every one 
is interpreting in his own way. 

Gab. — And what matters it! Curiosity is a great thing! You don't 
know what it is — how much curiosity is worth! 

Fuen. — Yes, but it is a hostile curiosity, of evil intent! Do you know 
what they say — what they plotted! For God's sake, Gabriel, for God's 
sake, prudence! It is an unbearable torture; I know it. {All anxiously ^ 
in a low tone). 

Gab. — Torture! Punishment! That is the supreme blessing, my 
Fuensanta! For my Fuensanta I should wish to suffer all torments! To 
endure all sorrows! My body on the cross! There, nailed, pouring out 
my life blood! And within my breast, against the heart, another little cross, 
with my heartstrings nailed to it! And here, here {pressing his heaJ)y for 
every idea its tinv cross! All of my being undergoing punishment for my 
Fuensanta ! In every fiber a writhing of pain ! To suffer unending tortures 
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for the being we love, this is to love as God loved His creatures! Listen 
and, mark you, as I love you. {In a low tone^ vibrant^ persuasive, terrible.) 

Fuen, — Yes, it is true, Gabriel; but lower, lower; don't let them hear 
you! 

Lean, {moving away, and looking at a group of gentlemen in the rear). — 
This Gabriel — this Gabriel! It is frightful to hear him; one who did not 
know him would probably believe what they say is true. He seems mad — 
yes, he seems mad. 

Gab. — Then don't be troubled, my darling; let them scoff at me; let 
them humiliate me, call me mad. Are you sure that I am not .^ 

Fuen. — Hush — hush! Don't say that! Do you take pleasure, too, 
in tormenting me ? Don't look at me like that! It pains me, it frightens 
me! 

Gab. — My poor darling! 

Lean, {approaching with two ladies and with Angeles). — Then come 
and we will introduce you, and you shall talk with him. 

First lady. — We shall be highly delighted. We have heard many very 
romantic stories about Seiior dc Medina. {The three approach.) 

Fuen. — For God's sake, Gabriel! Seiiora de Almeida and the 
Baronesa are coming — be careful! You'll follow my advice ? 

Gab. — I shall. For you, all sacrifices. 

Fuen. — Here they are now. 

Lean. — My dear Gabriel, Seiiora de Almeida and the Baronesa del 
Romeral wish to make your acquaintance. (Gabriel bows.) Senor de 
Medina {Presenting him; all bow.) 

First lady {apart to the second). — Let's see what he says. 

Second lady {apart to the first). — Yes; let's see what he says. 

Gab. — Ladies, it is an honor for me to place myself at your feet. 
I have wished it for a long time. The fame of your discretion and your 
beauty — {Bowing.) Ah, yes — they whetted my desire! 

First lady. — You are very good. 

Second lady. — As good as discerning. 

Gab. — My discernment, Senora, embraces the whole world in its range. 

Fuen. (in a low tone to Gabriel). — Very good — so — so! 

First lady {to the second). — He is very polite — and they said he was 
mad! 

Second lady {to the first). — Calumnies! Ah, society! 

First lady. — We have already congratulated Fuensanta. 

Second lady. — And after meeting you we congratulate her anew. 

Gab. — But you should have congratulated me. 
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First lady, — Who doubts it! 

Second lady, — These scholars seem absent-minded — but they know 
what they are about. 

Fuen. — If you please, suppose we stop the congratulations just here. 

Gab, — Ladies — such honor. {Taking leave,) 

First lady. — Senor de Medina, such gratification. 

Second lady, — I have had the greatest pleasure. 

Gab. (somewhat nervous), — Ladies, the gratification and the pleasure 
and the honor — and everything that we have said — and all that we failed 
to say for lack of time — all mine, all mine ! I leave you with the angels 
{pointing to Angeles) and in heaven {pointing to Fuensanta) I could not 
leave you in a better place or in better company. I am going to them — to 
the people who are looking at me — who are in search of me 

Fuen, — Yes, those gentlemen are calling for you. {A little worried). 
The ladies will excuse you. 

Gab. — Ladies — {Withdrawing,) Paquito — where is Paquito! I 
need a new source of inspiration. {Exit,) 

First lady, — He is very agreeable. 

Second lady, — Very agreeable. 

Ang, — He hadn't really talked to you! He says such lovely things! 
He is not quite at his ease with you yet, but you shall see — you shall see ! 

Fuen. {aside). — How frightened I am! He was already beginning to 
grow restive. {Exeunt the four ladies f laughing and talking.) 

Gab, {who has caught Paquito). — Come here! Come with me, my 
dear young fellow, genius of shallowness, muse of insipidity, model of vacuity, 
guardian of nothingness; inspire me, inspire me; I yearn for your sublime 
knowledge, that my speech may resound with hoUowness and my thought 
take the guise of a harlequin's; come with me to the masquerade! 

Paco, How jocular Senor de Medina is! {A group of gentlemen^ 
among whom is Don Leandro, block his passage,) Fm not taking it very 
kindly. {Aside,) 

First gentleman, — Seiior de Medina 

Gab. — Ah — my dear, dear friend ! {Giving him his hand.) 

Second gentleman, — I wish you much happiness. 

Gab, — Ah, my dear, dear friend ! 

First gentle, — Scholars marry too! 

Gab, — They have to be like the fools in something. 

Second gentle. — Don't be skeptical ! 

Gab. — Since we live among men ! 

Lean, {somewhat restless). — Let us respect the sanctity of marriage; 
these jokes for to-morrow. 
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First gentle. — And if he marries to-morrow, to-morrow will be the day 
after. {Laughing.) 

Gab. — A bad moment to recall Don Juan! 

Lean. — Gabriel is right. 

Gab. — Respect me, gentlemen, respect me. {In jest but changing 
his tone.) Don Leandro, try to induce them to respect me, for if not — 
Gentlemen, what less could I ask! I could ask everything — and I ask 
nothing more than respect. 

Lean. — We have no respect for you here — so move on. {In jestj but 
trying to draw him away.) 

Gab. — It will be better — because there are no friends yet! there 
are no friends! 

Fuen. {who has followed him with her eyes.) — Gabriel 

Gab. — Love is my salvation. {Approaches Fuensanta.) 

Second gentle. — Why, there's nothing wrong with him. {To the others^ 
referring to Gabriel.) He speaks naturally. 

First gentle. — I agree with you; and he is a man of great talent. 

Lean. — A great talent and a great heart. 

First gentle. — So everything they've been saying 

Lean. — Outrageous ! Calumnies ! {Moves away.) 

Est. {in the reary to the physician). — How does he impress you ^ 

Torres. — This evening happens to be a lucid interval; it is an intermittent 
case. 

Gab. {to Fuensanta). — I was imbecility itself; and now they don't 
take me for a madman, my life! 

Fuen. — I'm so glad! What a lesson for these miserable creatures! 
You must always be thus. 

Gab. — Always! Renounce being what I am! You ask me for the 
impossible! No, don't say that, Fuensanta! It is a blasphemy! 

Fuen. — For God's sake, hush! {Looking at him with something of 
terror.) I said it wrong — for to-night, only for to-night; for me, for me! 
Will you ? {All this in a low tone; she supplicatingy worried^ tearful^ thor- 
oughly frightened.) 

Gab. — Very well; for to-night, very well. {Calming himself.) What 
is a night to me, or a century! Do you want a century ? Then a century! 
For me the centuries are everlasting! I put my hand into eternity, I turn it 
about — and centuries, centuries, centuries! 

Fuen. {looking at him in terror). — Gabriel! 

Ang. {entering precipitately; speaks to Fuensanta in a low tone.) Yes — 
now it is — come — they are waiting for you 
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Fuen. {without taking her eyes from Gabriel). — Yes — Tm coming at 
once — My God ! What is the matter with Gabriel ? The poor fellow has 
been acting a part and repressing himself all the evening; and he is quite 
exhausted! He is quite exhausted! That is all! Gabriel! 

Gah, {ahsentmindedly). — What ? Fuensanta says something in his 
ear,) Ah! good! let's go! 

Lean, {coming up), — The solemn moment has arrived! I — I will 
lead you to the altar! Take my arm! 

Fuen, — Yes — you — come — {The two go toward the rear; Fuen- 
santa turns several times to look at Gabriel; this exit is left to the actresses 
judgment,) 

Gab, — Now they are taking Fuensanta away from me! Are they 
taking her away ? And who will take me ? (Don Esteban, Dona Andrea, 
Don Modesto, and Paquito approach and gather around Gabriel. Doc- 
tor Torres remains at some distance watching,) 

And, -You? We. 

Est, — Your good friends. 

Paco, — For this solemn moment, who like us ? 

Gab,— Who like me .? Who like God ? 

Mod, — Faster, my friend 

Gab, — Forward — {speaking to himself), *And he entered with 
palms into Jerusalem! ' Forward! What a court of honor. You — and 
you — and all! {Again abstracted,) Yes, — but * he went out with the 
cross! ' {As if talking to himself,) Here, come, come! {Exeunt ally 
laughingy through the rear; whence the rest of the company have been retiring,) 

Bait, — Not I ! And you .? {To Torres.) 

Torres. — I, yes; yes, I am. It is very curious; very curious. What 
an extraordinary case! {Exity behind the rest,) 

Scene V 

Don Baltasar; a moment after y Paco 

Bait, — Not I! Not I! I'll not be present at this farce! There's 
no justice nor reverence nor common sense in it!* And this is permitted ? 
And this marriage is being solemnized ? What disgrace, what an absurdity, 
what complications for the future! Why, do you have to talk with this 
unfortunate more than five minutes to realize that he is demented ? He is 
very astute, immensely so! To-night he has feigned sanity admirably. 
But I'll not allow it. Away with the mask — and if not, a sword-thrust! 
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There's some meaning in the saying: * The madman is sane where penalty 
is concerned/ If Torres does not suffice, if the judge will not hear reason, 
if there are no laws, if there is no decency, if there is nothing. Til take charge 
of the case — I! Come, keep cool! It seems to me that it's about to give 
me congestion. (Seats himself an J takes his head between his hands.) 

Paco. — Hello, Senor Baltasar, are you not going to be present at the 
ceremony ? 

Bait. — No, Sefior, I am not going to be present. And from here I 
protest. 

Paco. — What help for it, Don Baltasar! Why, they are stronger than 
we; and force, I have always said — force is force. 

Bait. — You are resigned ? 

Paco. — When there is no remedy, what remedy is there ^ 

Bait. — That is to say, it is all right. You are always judicious. 

Paco. — It is on this account that mamma says that I am like an old 
man: on account of the moderations of my passions. Gabriel has told me 
a thousand times, that I am very thoughtful. 

Bait. — Why, if Senor de Medina has said so — Ah, then 

Paco. — Children and fools speak the truth. Of course, children as 
children 

Bait, {impatiently). — Yes, and the fools as fools. Oh, yes, I see now 
that you are very thoughtful. 

Paco. — I don't enjoy turning things upside down — because when one 
turns things upside down — everything, everything gets turned upside 
down. 

Bait. — Of course. And you are turning my patience upside down. 

Paco. — Why, what would you have me do? You have suffered in 
your interests — I have suffered in my interests and in the affections 
of my heart. And when one suffers in the affections of his heart — his 
heart is much affected. 

Bait. — Now I understand; but you have had your consolation. Fuen- 
santa has given you, for it was a gift, two hundred thousand dollars. This 
is a great aid to your spirit of resignation. 

Paco. — What other object has resignation but that of resigning oneself ^ 

Bait. — And now you are making love to the Baronesa de Romeral, 
the rich widow. 

Paco. — She is a charming creature. How attentively she listens to 
me! It is no merit of mine, but she appears fascinated. She closes her eyes 
when I speak, so as not to lose a word. And not because I say things 

Bait. — I should rather think so. And that's enough. You are telling 
me things I don't care a rap about, and all the time — in there — Damn it! 
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Paco. — Don't be annoyed, Don Baltasar. 
Bait. — This boy is an idiot! 

Scene VI 
Don Baltasar, Paco, and Don Modesto 

Bait, — Is the ceremony over ? 

Mod. — Not yet. That sort of thing moves me deeply. That's my 
nature. 

Bait, — And Gabriel : how about him } What does he say ? How 
is he behaving ? 

Mod. — Pretty well. 

Bait, — He is saying no fantastic things ? 

Mod. — He says nothing; he looks, bows, smiles — Nothing; just like 
anybody else. 

Bait. — These madmen are terrible ! Their monomania gives them an 
air of dead seriousness, and they trick everybody. This is enough to make 
me lose my senses. 

Mod. — Don't be worried, Don Baltasar. 

Paco. — What will you gain by worrying.? Nothing. Well, when 
one does not gain, one loses. 

Bait. — So that you have not noted a single — alarming symptom in 
Gabriel .? 

Mod. — None. That is to say — that is to say 

Balt.— ^NhzO. 

Mod. — He is very pale, almost livid; and his eyes gleam so. Many 
ladies are saying: * How his eyes shine! ' And some: * It is from happiness! ' 

Bait. — From happiness! The human race is mad! And nothing 
more } 

Mod. — Yes. When he entered the chapel, he went up to the altar, 
bowed above the cloth, leaned his forehead upon his hand, and remained 
in that position for a moment; in meditation, in adoration — I don't know 
what. 

Bait. — Ah ! And what did the people say then ? I suppose it aroused 
some wonderment in them } 

Mod. — No, Sefior. The ladies were touched, and I heard them say, 
' How good, how humble, how religious ! ' 

Bait. — This is intolerable — intolerable! The very devil himself 
seems to be inspiring this man. The farce — the grand farce — the 
iniquity — the arch-iniquity is finished! There is no more! It is finished! 
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Scene VII 
Don Baltasar, Don Modesto, Paco, ^n^ Angeles 

Paco. — Is the wedding ceremony over ? 

Ang. — Yes, Senor; now they are married, {ff^iping her eyes.) 

Mod. {kissing her on the forehead). — My poor little girl! Just like me! 
You are touched, too. A wedding touches everybody. 

Bait. — Well .? Has nothing else happened ? 

Ang. — Yes, Senor, many things. How good Senor de Medina is! 
What a soul he has! What a heart! I don't say he's a saint, because they 
say there aren't any saints nowadays, but he, is not like other men. I said so 
all the time, and they wouldn't believe me. 

Bait. — I believe it. 

Ang. — And all the ladies say so. 

Bait. — What won't they say! 

Mod. — Tell us, tell us. What has happened .^ 

Ang. — You shall see. When everything was over — Oh, well, when 
they were married, Gabriel went up to the altar with a dignified and noble 
bearing, and, taking up a crucifix, went to where Fuensanta was, placed 
the crucifix on her heart, and said to her in a very gentle tone, * Rejoice, 
Fuensanta, your God holds out his arms to you.' Fuensanta burst out 
crying, and all the rest of us did the same. How lovely! How tender! 

Bait. — And the gentlemen ? 

Ang. — Oh, they are so hard-hearted, they didn't cry but they were 
touched too, I believe. 

Bait. — And Senor de Torres } 

Ang. — Who.? The one they say is a doctor and a scholar? Ah! 
He glared at Gabriel with his eyes wide open, as if he wanted to eat him. 

Bait. — Umph — umph ! 

Ang. — I believe he was envious of him. 
^ Paco. — Scenes like this do not occur ordinarily; therefore I am inclined 

to believe that it is a very extraordinary scene. 

Ang. — Right; it thrilled everybody. So much so that a gentleman — 
I don't know who he was, probably a newspaper reporter — took out a piece 
of paper and made a note. 

Bait, {joyfully). — Ah! That was the notary! We shall see, we shall 
see; everything is not lost yet! 

Mod. — And then ? {To his daughter.) 

Ang. — After that, nothing. A deluge of embraces and congratu- 
lations — all of us womenfolk crying, Fuensanta too — and — what 
more do you want .? 
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Paco. — And Fuensanta ? 

Ang, — After so much emotion, the poor girl feels tired out — and every- 
body advises her to retire. Dona Andrea, Don Leandro, and Gabriel will 
do the honors to the guests. 

Mod. — Fuensanta is coming } 

Ang. — Right away; as soon as she bids them good night. Here she 
is now. 

Scene VIII 

Angeles, Don Baltasar, Don Modesto, Paco; in the rear Fuensanta, 
Dona Andrea; the first and second ladies and the -first and second 
gentlemen forming a group 

And. — So now shut yourself up all alone and get some rest. 

First lady. — No wonder you broke down, poor child! 

Second lady. — Good night, Fuensanta! 

Ang. — Give me a hug and a kiss {kissing her)y and good night. 

Mod. — Let me congratulate you first. Good night, my child. 

Fuen. — Thank you. Thank you. You are very kind. 

Paco (in a sady affectionate tone^ and with a solemn air). — Whoever 
desires to see you happy, it is because he desires your happiness. Good 
night, Fuensanta! {Giving her his hand.) 

Fuen. {smiling). — My most grateful thanks, Paquito. 

Bait. — You know that I have always wished you well. Good inten- 
tions. I am somewhat brusque, but I am loyal. In times of trial — the 
same as ever — you will always find me at your side. 

Fuen. {looking at him steadily). — I don't doubt it. Good night, Don 
Baltasar. {All start away. Fuensanta, nervous and impatient^ follows 
them with her gaze. Exeunt all. Fuensanta rings a belly and a lackey 
and a maid appear.) Lock these doors. {The boy locks the three doors in 
the background.) Turn out these lights; so much light annoys me. {The 
maid turns out nearly all the electric lights.) You may go. {Remains alone.) 

Scene IX 

Fuensanta, Gabriel, as indicated by the dialogue 

Fuen. — Now I am alone! dear heaven, what a wearisome evening; 
What anxiety! How dear happiness costs! But at last I am happy! 
Now nobody has the right to torment me but Gabriel! This, this is all the 
happiness the world can give; to depend upon none but another being, 
whom one loves! Not to be answerable to the rest, as I have been 
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during these two years. At last I am free — because at last I am a slave! 
What a happy woman I am! (Pauses) Happy — happy! Am I as happy 
as I say ? Is there no drop of bitterness in the cup ? No. What mad- 
ness! How ungrateful to God! I don't know what is the cause of my 
agitation. I am afraid. Why should I fear ? Those infamous creatures 
failed in their plots — they were seeking a scandal! and there was nothing 
of the kind. Gabriel's conduct was irreproachable. A mighty effort it 
cost him! When he went up to the altar and kissed it I trembled; when he 
laid the Crucifix on my breast I trembled. What a look he gives! Why 
did he look at me like that .^ His eyes were like two coals! Since then 
light scares me. It's very bright — very bright. {Turns off the light; 
the stage remains in darkness j and she curls up in an armchair.) It's better 
this way, but I am afraid to be in the dark, too. (Gabriel enters through 
one of the side doors.) Who's that .? Who's that ^ {In fright.) 

Gab. — It is I. {Walking slowly.) 

Fuen. — Ah! My Gabriel! 

Gab. — Yes, your Gabriel! 

Fuen. — But I can't see you; and I don't suppose you can see me. 
Shall I turn on the light .? 

Gab. — What for } I am seeking you, my Soul. 

Fuen. — Good eyesight you have! {Laughing.) For I — nothing — 
nothing {Pauses.) Aren't you going to answer me .? Where are you ? 

Gab. {has seated himself on the oppostie side of the stage). — Where 
should I be ? Near my Fuensanta; very near. 

Fuen. — Is that so } How queer! {Extending her arms and groping 
for him.) Why, I can't find you! No, you are fooling me! {Fondly.) 
You are far, far away! 

Gab. — However far away I am I shall always be near you. 

Fuen. — This shows your wisdom. Sir Scholar! (Jokingly.) 

Gab. — So it does. {Pauses.) 

Fuen. — Gabriel, are you still there ^ 

Gab. — Yes, as always; I am always everywhere. 

Fuen. — Why don't you come nearer ? See how pleasant it is to be 
in the dark! 

Gab. — We are doing very well as we are. Light is deceitful. Every- 
body thinks that the light is something very clear. Poor people! No; 
conscience is more luminous in the dark. 

Fuen. — Just as you like, but it saddens me. 

Gab. — No matter; you love earthly joys too well. They are false, 
traitorous, fleeting. Weep, weep, and you will be happy. 
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Fuen, {rising and going toward him), — Why do you say that? Are 
you angry with me ? 

Gab, — Angry with you ? No, poor woman ! 

Fuen, — Don't call me * poor woman'; call me * Fuensanta/ In your 
letters you talked to me in quite another way. When you came you looked 
at me with love. This very night you sometimes roared with anger. You 
frightened me; but I preferred it all to this silence, this indifference; this 
supreme disdain which I feel in the shadow, falling out of the darkness and 
annihilating me. Say something! Answer! I thought you were very 
good; but no, you are not good! {Fondly.) 

Gab, — Good is not an appropriate word; I am neither good nor evil; 
I am; I am. 

Fuen, — No, for God's sake! Don't begin such things! You are t— 
yes, you are! That is why I love you; not, however, because you are, but 
because you are my Gabriel! because you mistreat me, because you caress 
me! No! no! You are not caressing me! Your hands are cold. Your 
arms fall slack! something is the matter with you! I want to know it! 
You are hiding some secret from mel 

Gab, — Ah! My secret! Yes! And I have come no farther than 
this! And I had already forgotten it! And I — groping — groping in the 
folds of the darkness! To what have I come .^ To what have I come? 
{With great excitement,) Yes, my life, my secret! 

Fuen. — I knew it well! Exactly! Is it a sad secret? Perhaps a 
terrible secret! 

Gab, — No; on the contrary, a secret all joy. Your sadness is over 
forever! A secret all light; when you know it, you will no longer ask for 
light, because you will have all the light of the universe upon your brow if 
only you place it near to mine! 

Fuen, — This secret — how long have you known it ? 

Gab. — I have known it always. Yet I did not know it. It was within 
me, but so hidden that I did not know it! Look you! And I — though I 
am that I am — like every one else! 

Fuen. — Like every one else ? 

Gab, — Yes, like every one else! One man more! At last I understood 
that I was not as all men! I felt within me an infinite power; so much as 
I wished I obtained. I felt within me an infinite intelligence; what I wished 
to know I knew; now I believe that I knew it before! I felt within me an 
infinite love. {Pauses,) Love for all! * And why have I so great love ? ' 
I asked myself. And often I said to myself when alone, * For this reason : 
because you are ' — but I pretended not to understand it! {Laughs idiotic 
cally,) 
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Fuen. (steps back in fright^ pressing her heady disarranging her hair). — 
Gabriel ! Gabriel ! Wake up ! Wake up ! 

Gab. — Yes, I said that to myself one day: * Wake up! * and I waked up. 

Fuen. — And what then ? Finish it! I am going mad! 

Gab. — And one day — listen, poor woman ! one day I could bear 
it no longer. My heart leaped! My brain leaped! my being exploded 
within me! and all of me said to myself, 'But you are all! You are not 
Gabriel! You are 

Fuen. — Who are you ? 

Gab. — Silence! I am 



Fuen. — My Gabriel! {With a despairing gesture.) 

Gab. — Not your Gabriel, no! That is a little thing! I am 'Your 
God!' 

Fuen. — What! My God, yes, because Gabriel is my God! but 
nothing more than that! The God of Fuensanta, but nothing more! — 
No! No! {Crazed with griefs ravings sobbing.) 

Gab. — No! Don't belittle me, woman! The God of all! The God 
of all! The one God, infinite, eternal! Do I not say God ? Then God! 
Gabriel is God! I am He Who was, Who is, Who shall be! 

Fuen.— kh\ No! Blessed Saviour! Hush! Hush! It's a lie! 
lie! lie! 

Gab. — A lie — You say it is a lie! You deny me! Pride, cursed 
pride ! {In terrible accents; making her fall upon her knees.) 

Fuen. {on her kneesy weeping). — Gabriel! Gabriel! No — it is 
a dream — a nightmare! My God! My God! 

Gab. — At last you call upon me! So! Repent and weep! God 
is nourished by tears. {In her ear. Pauses. Fuensanta on the floor, 
weeping; he standing by her side.) 

Scene X 
Fuensanta, Gabriel; by a side door Don Baltasar and a servant 

Serv. {in a low tone). — Yes, Sefior, yes — something is happening — 
as you told me to let you know. 

Bait. — You have done right. You may go. {Exit servant.) 

Fuen. — Oh, I have gone mad or I am dreaming! I must wake up! 
Wake me! Help! Help! Awake! Awake! 

Gab. — Hush! hush! Your cries irritate me! If not, I will make you 
hush! Life is mine, silence is mine! {Shaking her frantically.) 
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Fuen, — Come to me! to me! Help! Salvation! 

Bait, {rushing between the two and separating them), — Yes, Fuensanta, 
I will save you! 

Gab, — Who are you ? 

Bait, — One who will know how to handle you. (Seizing him by one 
arm,) » 

Fuen, — No, not him! (Trying to separate them.) 

Gab, — He, the wicked angel of darkness! Yes, let us fight! How 
beautiful to struggle in the darkness, to embrace the enveloping shadow, 
and feel oneself strong to conquer! (They grapple in the dark; Gabriel 
throws Baltasar. Fuensanta, as if mady cries for help; Baltasar utters 
cries of rage, Gabriel laughs in frenzied joy,) 

Last Scene 

Fuensanta, Gabriel, Don Baltasar. As the doors open in the back- 
ground all the other characters of the drama appear j and a multitude of 
other ladies and gentlemen. The situation is as follows: Baltasar 
senseless on the floor; Gabriel victorious, almost trampling him down. 
The doors in the background open; the front in darkness, the salons in 
the rear brilliantly lighted, so as to make the contrast the greater. All 
the other persons huddled together at the doors, not yet fully cognizant of 
what is going on; at first glimpse they see no one but Gabriel and 
Fuensanta. Confused cries from all: * Madman!' 'He is mad!* 
'He has lost his reason!' 'It was true!* 'He has killed him!* 
'Save him!* ' It*s Don Baltasar!* 'Catch him!* 'Catch him!* 
They try to enter in a body and throw themselves upon Don Baltasar 
and Gabriel, but the latter advances fiercely upon them all and they 
fall back 

Est, — Madness! 

Gab, — Back! Back! Do you know who I am .? 

Fuen, — No, Gabriel. Hush! 

Gab, — Imbeciles! Do you know who I am ? 

Fuen, — Hush ! Hush ! 

Gab, — Don't you know } Then you tell them! Tell it! (To Fuen- 
santa.) On your knees! And tell it — tell it, Fuensanta! (Breaks into 
frenzied laughter; all rush forward; confusion, shouts, and laughter, and 
above all the cries of Fuensanta, who shrieks) : Gabriel ! Gabriel ! Gabriel ! 
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ACT IV 

(Scene : The same as in Act 11. Time : day) 

Scene I 
Ramona, Restituto (servants) 

Ram. — I tell you, Restituto, that it all looks mighty bad to me. 

Rest. — Who are you talking to, Ramona ? It's bad, is it ? There's 
nothing to say about that. 

Ram. — Were you in the salon the other night, the night of the wedding ? 

Rest. — I am always where my duty calls me. 

Ram. — And you saw what happened ? 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that; I saw what everybody saw. 

Ram. — I was the one who let Don Baltasar know; he had told me to, 
because he was afraid of something. 

Rest. — Well, when we opened the doors, and the ladies and gentlemen 
came in, we found Don Baltasar lying there like a log, like a dead man, and 
Don Gabriel trampling him. Oh, pshaw, that was too much. 

Ram. — Just as they had said, ' Don Gabriel is mad, is mad! ' 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that; Don Gabriel is crazier than a 
basketful of cats, even if that is a poor comparison. 

Ram. — Poor Don Baltasar! It's true that he's a very bad character. 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that. As a bad character, he's 
got it. And look here; it didn't seem to us like a bad thing for Don Gabriel 
to give him a thrashings When people are such wild beasts, it serves them 
right. 

Ram. — Yes, but he came near killing him; for an officer has come 
in, and the poor gentleman has been very, very ill. 

Rest. — He's been a little bit, and he's pretended a little more. 

Ram. — Why, man, there's no reason to believe that! 

Rest. — Believing is believing; we're not fools here, and we know pretty 
well where everybody's going. 

Ram. — If Don Gabriel didn't have so much money, we know where he'd 
have gone — to jail. Just suppose you had been the one w^ho had beaten 
Don Baltasar; and see where you'd be. 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that. But the Lord knows — 
the Lord knows 

iJflm.— What? 
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Rest. — That if they don't take him to jail, it's because they think they 
can take him somewhere else worse than that. 

Ram. — Worse than jail ? 

Rest. — Because in jail there are sometimes people with sense, and in 
the place Fm talking about 

Ram. — Ah ! You mean ? 

Rest. — Well, then. It's plain that Don Gabriel is not right in his head. 

Ram. — Exactly; that's he's lost his mind. 

Rest. — And Don Paquito, with the talent that the Lord has given him 
for saying everything, said the other night, * Gentlemen, from a man who 
has lost his reason, nothing reasonable is to be expected.' 

Ram. — Well, you know, that's a fact. 

Rest. — To be sure it is! Not a thing! Come, come! Don Paquito 
is Don Paquito! 

Ram. — I've always believed that. 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that. 

Ram. — Good; and what next.^ 

Rest. — The others want to put Don Gabriel in a cage, you might say. 
What are cages for } 

Ram. — For birds. 

Rest. — And for people who are as they say poor Don Gabriel is. 

Ram. — And the Seiiorita will consent to it ? 

Rest. — Well, even if she doesn't consent; because that is what the law 
is for — to make people do things that have to be done, whether they want 
to or not. I tell you, Don Gabriel is done up in paper. Allien you see a 
man done up in paper, you may say he's lost. I, for instance, am Restituto; 
everybody says to me, * Restituto, Restitute,' and it's nothing; everything's 
all right; I eat and drink and sleep, and say that Ramona's a peach, and 
nothing happens. But they write * Restitute' on a piece of stamped paper, 
and the notary marks a cross, and you may give me up for dead, for they've 
made my epithalamium! 

Ram. — No, you're right; for a cousin of mine died in the presidio on 
account of signing a paper — poor fellow! But the Senorita has plenty of 
money. 

Rest. — Well, even if she has, that means that she'll lose so much the 
more — her money and her husband, too. If they leave her her money, 
things won't be so bad. 

Ram. — You don't know her. 

Rest. — An angel of God, better than bread. 
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Ram. — An unchained lioness. She raves worse than the madman. 
What do you suppose she's thinking of doing ? 

Rest. — Do you know ? 

Ram. — I can imagine. Get into the lovely boat the Senorita has in 
the port, and go — to be swallowed up in the sea! The sea! 

Rest, (laughing.) — Oh my! What a fine sight! The judge on the 
bank: * I've got you in the paper! I've got you in the paper! ' Wet papers! 
And the notary on the shore, making crosses on the water. And the steamer 
belching smoke. Oh, but she's a smoker! And the engine goes: Puff, 
puff, puff, puff. Poor lady, they want to take her husband away! Because 
he's crazy! Well, suppose he is! 

Ram. — The husbands that are not crazy don't seem any better. 

Rest. — There's nothing to say about that; there are good ones and bad 
ones. But have you got any reason for what you say ? 

Ram. — I'll tell you. 

Rest. — Tell away. 

Ram. — Don Gabriel had two men come, two of those on the boat, two 
sailors; one is a Mexican, and the other, — I don't know whether he talks 
English; they say he's English. All right; well, he shut himself up in his 
office with them. 

Rest. — The Seiiora too ^ 

Ram. — The Seiiora wasn't there. Well, when they were leaving the 
two sailors were talking to each other; they said things I didn't understand, 
because they didn't talk plain, don't you know ? When a man don't talk 
Spanish, you can't understand him. But the Mexican said: 'He orders 
it, and I'll do what he orders. I don't know what for, but he orders it.' 

Rest. — And what were Don Gabiiel's orders ? 

Ram. — I don't know. The one that talked English made an ugly face 
and shook his head. 

Rest. — Well, I don't understand it. 

Ram. — Nor I. But listen. Last night Don Gabriel got away and 
the Seiiora couldn't find him. We looked all over the house for him, without 
waking anybody, because the Seiiora didn't want to. Well, he went through 
the lower rooms with the two sailors; I didn't see them come in, but I did 
see them leave. All that gives you something to think about. 

Rest. — Well, then, let's get to thinking, right away, because now I think 
the Seiiora is coming. 

Ram. — Yes. Holy Mary! The Seiiora is mighty bad off! I believe 
she's going mad, the way they say the Sefior is; and then the two of 'em 
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Rest. — Don Paquito has a saying: * One madman makes a hundred/ 
Ram. — Hush. (The two retire to one side.) 

Scene II 
Ramona, Restituto. Fuensanta, righty nervous^ paUj discomposed 

Fuen. — Nobody. Ah, you! 

Ram. — Have you any orders, Setiora .? 

Fuen. — Nothing. Go. No, wait. What time is it ? {Looking 
around for a clock.) 

Rest. — Five. 

Fuen. — Five! Impossible; it must be later. What time does it turn 
dark ? 

Ram. — It's dark by seven. 

Rest. — Black dark at eight. 

Ram. — But there's a moon. 

Fuen. — {Angrily). — What for ? What for } 

Rest. — Senora! 

Fuen. — Yes. Very well. Don't say anything. I can't. I can't. 

Ram. — Do you feel ill, Senora ? 

Fuen. — I } No. Leave me. {They start to go.) But don't go. 
{Turns impetuously toward the rear of the gallery.) Come here. {To 
Ramona and Restituto.) Do you see that yacht } 

Ram. — That big boat ? The houseboat ? 

Fuen. — Yes. Is the stack smoking } 

Ram. — No, Senora. 

Rest. — It seems to me that the stack is beginning to smoke. 

Fuen. — Is that so ? You have good eyes. It's true; I see something. 

Ram. — That's clouds. No, Senora, they haven't fired up. 

Fubn. — Why } Do you know it } 

Ram. — I — no, Senora. But if the Senora or the Senor has ordered 
it 

Fuen. — We have ordered nothing. And be careful how you go about 
telling lies! 

Ram. — Seiiora, we 

Fuen. — What time is it } 

Rest. — A little after five. 

Fuen. — That's what you said before! The same thing all the time! 
And Basilio } 
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Ram. — He went away a good while ago; he said that the Senora had 
ordered him to go after Don Leandro. 

Fuen. — Has he come back ? 

Rest. — No, Senora. 

Fuen. — When he does come back, have him come in at once. 

Ram. — Yes, Seiiora. 

Fuen. — But nobody else; he or Don Leandro. Do you understand ? 

Ram. — And if Dofia Andrea comes, or Don Esteban ? 

Fuen. — I am receiving nobody, nobody. 

Rest. — They sometimes insist — and we — we don't dare shut them 
out. 

Fuen. — Whose orders are you taking ? 

Rest. — Seiiora, there's nothing to say about that. 

Ram. — They shall be thrown out. 

Fuen. {running to the plate-glass in anguish). — My God, my God, 
these hours! These hours! Hush! Is he calling me? Yes, it is he! 
it is he! I am coming, Gabriel. When I am dead, were that voice to call 
me — I must come! {Exity irresolute.) 

Scene III 
Ramona, Restituto. Afterwards, Basilic 

Ram. — Did you see how the poor Seiiora is ? 

Rest. — Oh, my, yes! It hurts you. 

Ram. — It's the third time within two hours that she's gone out to see 
if they've fired up. What did I tell you ? 

Rest. — I believe you're right. Somebody's coming upstairs. (Looking 
through the door in the rear.) Here's Basilio. 

Bas. — The Seiiora ? 

Ram. — In her rooms. 

Bas. — Well, tell her I'm here. 

Ram. (with curiosity). — Any news.? 

Rest, (same way). — Anything doing? 

Bas. — No, nothing doing. Please tell her right away. 

Ram. — Right away. (Exit right, -first wing.) 

Rest. — Do you know anything ? 

Bas.— No. 

Rest. — Have you noticed anything ? 

Bas. — Yes; people that I don't like, policemen, too, around the house. 

Rest. — Me, too. It's to keep him from getting away. 
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Bas,— Who ? 

Rest. — The master. Because the master is done up in paper. 
Bas. — It's a disgrace to them all. Why i Let's see; why ? 
Rest. — Hush; here comes the mistress. 

Scene IV 

The same; Fuensanta, Romona, righty first wing 

Fuen. {seeing Basilic). — Thank God! 
Bas. — Seiiora 



Fuen. — You may go. {To Ramona and RESTrruTO. The latter 
bow and retire^ talking in a low tone.) 

Scene V 
Fuensanta, Basilic 

Fuen. — Did you find him .? 

Bas. — Yes, Seiiora. 

Fuen. — And talked with him ? 

Bas. — Yes, Senora, I talked with Don Leandro. 

Fuen. — In person ? 

Bas. — With Don Leandro in person. 

Fuen. — And you told him 

Bas. — That he is to come at once; at once; that the Seiiora is waiting 
for him with the greatest impatience. 

Fuen. — And he will come ? 

Bas. — Right away. He ordered the carriage because he is not feeling 
well; and that's why he hasn't come before. But he'll come at once. 

Fuen. — You've heard nothing? You've seen nobody? Really I'm 
depending upon you, because I know that you are good. Tell me what 
you know. 

Bas. — I know nothing, Seiiora. But I have seen around the house 
people that I don't like. 

Fuen. — I know now! They are watching us! We shall see, we shall 
see. Did you go to the yacht ? Did you talk to the captain ? 

Bas. — I went there, too. 

Fuen. — And they have not received Gabriel's orders ? Then why 
don't they obey them? Why? Are they plotting to betray us? Why 
don't they fire up ? 

Bas. — They have begun to fire up; just now, when I came back, the 
stacks were beginning to smoke. 
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Fuen. — No, I tell you, no. No; come here! {Taking him to the 
plate-glass.) Look! Ah! Yes. At last. It was time! 

Bas. — Do you see it, Senora ? The two smokestacks, the two engines ? 

Fuen. — Yes, yes. Now they are beginning, but they will delay a long 
time — a long time! They say that it is a very slow process. Ah! What 
people! What people! What sluggishness! On our part, what sluggish- 
ness ! On theirs — Don Baltasar, Don Esteban, all of them — what 
feverish activity! 

Bas. — Don't worry, Senora; within an hour the boilers will be under 
pressure. Ah! Don Gabriel has brought on some A No. i machinists! 
Intelligent and daring! They'd just as soon throw a barrel of petroleum 
on the coal as not, to hurry things up ! {Laughing.) They are devils of hell. 
And obedient and loyal! Bah! It's what Don Gabriel orders them, and 
nothing else! Be it what it may; even though it be an atrocity! He pays 
them well ! Like slaves ! Don't worry, Senora. 

Fuen. — Ah, Basilio, you are giving me the food that I sorely need. 
And where shall we embark ? 

Bas. — On the park landing. 

Fuen. — The launch has good oarsmen ? Nobody can overtake us ^ 

Bas. — Senora, it is a launch that flies! It has a petroleum engine! 

Fuen. — Good! good! {Looking through the plate-glass.) I am con- 
sumed with impatience ! Basilio, I am consumed ! When will it be night ? 

Bas. — The sun sets in less than an hour. 

Fuen. — How long a time yet! If I could only push the time forward! 
And bring many clouds and thick darkness! Look, wait outside in case I 
need you for anything. 

Bas. — Yes, Senora. 

Fuen. — Do you see .? Do you see ? Don Leandro's not coming! 

Bas. {looking at the door in the rear). — Here he is, now! 

Fuen. — Yes } Really } Ah! Yes! He! Go and wait outside here- 
{Exit Basilic; enter Don Leandro.) 

Scene VI 

FUENSANTA, DoN LeANDRO 

Fuen. — Ah, Don Leandro! I thought you were not coming! 
Lean. — But, child, I really was coming; we said at six. 
Fuen. — Yes. You are right! But I really can bear no more! I can 
bear no more! 
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Lean, — Come, Fuensanta, courage; courage, my child. 

Fuen. — I have courage. You shall see! 

Lean, — And you are continuing with your project ? 

Fuen, — With my project ? But it is the only way, there is no other 
to defend ourselves against this infamy! Against these infamous creatures! 

Lean, — Yes, that is true. But it involves a great risk. Have you 
thought it over deliberately ? Alone with Gabriel ? In his present con- 
dition ? 

Fuen, — What! You! You too! You've come to think as every- 
body does! 

Lean, — No, I don't think as everybody else does. But <5ne must not 
shut his eyes to the evidence. 

Fuen, {in a distrustful tone). — What evidence? 

Lean, — I don't want to grieve you, but Gabriel's condition 

Fuen, — What do you mean .^ Pronounce the horrible word! I am 
used to hearing it; he repeats it himself and laughs! Laughs! Come! 
You were the only one lacking! Gabriel is 

Lean, — Well, then; if it is necessary I will pronounce it. Gabriel is 

Fuen, — Mad! 

Lean, — I don't go so far. 

Fuen, — Lie! Outrage! For the extravagance of a moment, for 
a natural excitement. Then all of us, all of us are mad; you, Don Baltasar, 
I myself — I more than anybody else. {With rising excitement,) I see 
everything in confusion; I can't co-ordinate two ideas; I hate everybody; 
and I'd like to strike, to destroy, so as to see — see what they would do with 
me. 

Lean, — Gabriel came near killing Don Baltasar. 

Fuen, — And I'd have done it, too, if I could; rest assured of that. 
That's not the point; that's not the point. Their plan is perfectly evident, 
and they are working it out: That Gabriel tried to kill Don Baltasar 
{enumerating ironically); that everybody saw it; that it is public; very well. 
Is he in his right mind } Then to the jail, as a criminal. Has he lost his 
reason ^ Then to the madhouse. And meanwhile watch him. This, this 
is their project; I tell you, if you don't know. To take him away, separate 
him from me forever, forever, because such things never end. When, 
when is it certainly known that a man has or has not lost his reason! Months, 
years, the doubt lasts forever; and meanwhile, he will either really turn mad 
or else die of despair; and I shall die with him. And behind us we leave 
millions upon millions, shining silver, glittering, an immense fortune, a 
mountain of treasures, and human avarice centered upon them. Don 
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Baltasar, with his hooked talons; Don Esteban, with his glittering eyes; 
Paquito, with his idiot laugh; Don Modesto, slobbering like a dog; Andrea, 
with her tremulous mouth; all satiating themselves; and Gabriel and Fuen- 
santa rotting in the ground with less pain than these miserable creatures 
feel in their consciences. 

Lean, — You are right; all that is true; but what is to be done to obviate 
it, when fate ties our hands ? The strength is theirs, the law is with them; 
they are looking out for their interests, but they are defending the truth. 

Fuen. — The truth ? And you say so ? 

Lean. — Yes; there is no use deceiving yourself. Gabriel has lost his 
reason ! 

Fuen. — Ah ! You believe it ? You believe it in good faith ? 

Lean. — And you, too; though with sublime obstinacy you force your- 
self not to admit it to any one, even to yourself, and you shut your eyes so 
as not to see, your ears so as not to hear; and you cling to Gabriel in despair. 
I admire you, but I can do nothing more, — the evidence overwhelms me. 

Fuen. — Well, not me; first, because it is not evidence, but error and 
evil; and in any case because I do not need to convince myself of anything 
to do what I must. 

Lean. — And what is that ^ 

Fuen. — You know it already, flee; it is in your power to betray us. 

Lean. — Fuensanta! {Protesting indignantly.) 

Fuen. — Yes, flee; in a little while, as soon as night falls; to the yacht 
and freedom! Do they want to bar our passage ^ So much the worse for 
those who try it. The crew disembark — abandoned people, soulless peo- 
ple — what you will; I say sublime people, who obey Gabriel as God; and 
they will open the way for us with bullets. 

Lean. — Fuensanta, my child, but you are raving! Gabriel has 
appeared in the background; he now has the unmistakable aspect of a madman. 
And slowlyy cautiouslyy looking distrustfully around^ he slips along in the 
rear until he reaches the door of the staircase. It makes a noise in opening 
and Fuensanta and Don Leandro turn; he stops and shrinks like a child 
caught in mischief.) 

Scene VII 

Fuensanta, Gabriel, Don Leandro 

Fuen. — Ah, Gabriel! 
Lean. — Gabriel! 
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Gab. — I wasn't going to do anything wrong; I wasn't going to escape. 
{Preparing to go backy and speaking with fear and shrinking.) 

Lean. — You see, my child ? 

Gab. — Very well, then, I'll go back. I'll go back to my room. You 
needn't be vexed. 

Fuen. — No, Gabriel, come here and let's talk seriously. 

Gab. {coming forward). — Seriously! But there is nothing serious in 
this world, nothing that's worth being serious about, is there ? 

Fuen. — You see! 

Gab. — Yes, the world is an eternal masquerade. Nothing disguised 
itself as nothing, and everything was without form and void; the infinite 
germ of creation. Then crack: I gave it a thump, the great mask fell, 
and space precipitated no end of suns and worlds. 

Lean. — You see, poor Fuensanta! And you did this .^ For you — 
we know what you are. {To Gabriel.) 

Gab. — Silence, this is not to be talked about, not to be published, for 
imagine: I say * I am God,' and the others say that I am mad. Then, if 
God has lost His senses, think what is to become of the universe! {With a 
strident laugh.) Unhappy creatures! Unhappy creatures! 

Lean. — Unhappy you, unhappy this poor woman! (Gabriel walks 
back and forthy talking to himself^ smiling and looking maliciously at the 
others.) 

Fuen. — Stop and think — we must defend ourselves. 

Gab.— Who i 

Fuen.— Wt. 

Gab. — Against whom i 

Fuen. — Against them — against those who covet my fortune — against 
those who are trying to separate us. 

Gab. {embracing her). — Separate us! Let them try it! 

Fuen. — You won't allow it, really i 

Gab. — Let them try it! 

Fuen. — In that case we shall have to flee! 

Gab. — Ah, yes, your idea! {Smiling.) Poor little girl! WTiat have 
you to think of.? {Condescendingly.) For I have things arranged already. 
That's what I came here for. Call him — him. You understand ? I 
don't know his name — no matter. 

Fuen. — Basilio ? 

Gab. — Very well, it may be Basilio, — just as it may be anybody else 
whatsoever. 
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Fuen. — -He is the most trustworthy. (Fuensanta approaches the 
door of the background and calls him.) Basilic! Basilic! 
Bas, {entering), — Senora! 
Fuen. — The Sencr is calling you, come, quick! 

Scene VIII 
Fuensanta, Gabriel, Don Leandro, and Basilic 

Bas. {approaching Gabriel). — Senor. 

Gab. — What do you want ? 

Fuen. — To obey your orders; he is very faithful, he loves us dearly; 
he would throw himself into the fire for us. (Gabriel bursts out latighing.) 

Gab. — You — you would be capable. Now I remember. {To Don 
Leandro.) You said I did not remember. He is good {in a low tone to 
Fuensanta in reference to Don Leandro), but very weak minded. 

Fuen. — Gabriel ! 

Gab. {taking a paper out of his pocket). — Come here and listen. {To 
Basilio, solemnly.) Go, take this to the yacht. You know.? Look, 
that boat {taking him to the plate-glass) y the one that's smoking. Beau- 
tiful, isn't it .? Men have made beautiful things! No, once in a while they 
are not so stupid as I said. Ordinarily they are very stupid, very idiotic, 
but they have sparks of genius. I know why! {Maliciously.) 

Fuen. — Gabriel, you are letting your mind wander! 

Gab. — Yes, I frequently let my mind wander, and the world gets into a 
fine plight when I grow absent-minded ! (Don Leandro makes a move- 
ment; Fuensanta anticipates him.) 

Fuen. — Come. {Tenderly^ but with determined purpose to defend him.) 

Gab. — Well, go, take this paper to that beautiful boat; to mine. That 
is to say, all of them are mine; everything is mine; but, in a word, the one 
you call mine. You understand } {Extending his hand as if to clasp space^ 
giving the paper to Basilio.) 

Bas. — Yes, Senor; I will give this letter to the captain. 

Gab. — No, not to the captain; to one of those men who came here 
yesterday. Do you know them ? 

Bas. — Yes, Senor. Two sailors with very bad faces. 

Gab. {looking at him and smiling). — They are the ones. Go quick! 
{Exit Basilio, rear.) 

Fuen. — You are giving them orders to be ready to come for us } {To 
Gabriel.) 
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Gab. {absenUmindedly). — Yes, exactly. Bad faces! He says they 
have bad faces! 

Fuen. — They are very rough, he meant. 

Gab. — No, bad faces. Well, all men have bad faces. The first day 
of creation they were not so; to-day they are. {Walking pensively to and 
fro.) That primitive beauty has become extinct! To-day they are mon- 
strous, ridiculous, ugly! 

Fuen. — Gabriel! 

Gab. — Be silent, listen, and learn. You don't know in what the 
difference consists ? I shall explain it to you. (Calls them to him; places 
himself between the two.) It is the soul! Do you take that in ? eh ? It is 
the soul ! Picture to yourselves a pasteboard puppet, which has a steel axis 
to keep it straight. So long as the axis is straight, the puppet, in spite of 
the inferior character of the material it is made of, is straight, well shaped, 
almost graceful. But the axis becomes bent, and the puppet with it; along 
with the axis it becomes twisted and distorted and humped. Well, the 
axis of the human body is the soul! Alas, if the soul becomes bent! The 
blemishes, the defects, the wrinkles, the deformities of the body are the blem- 
ishes, defects, wrinkles, deformities of the soul ! Ah, you pasteboard puppet, 
before becoming outwardly deformed, you had to become deformed within! 
{Raging y panting.) 

Fuen. — All this is the truth! Because he says these things, there is 
no reason to say he is mad. {To Don Leandro, who hangs his head sadly. 
Pauses.) 

Lean. — And you are going to rectify all this ? 

Gab. — Certainly. 

Lean. — How ? 

Gab. — Everything must be purified! 

Lean. — In what way f 

Gab. — I cannot say; you would be frightened. Above all, my poor 
Fuensanta; she does not need it, but she must sacrifice herself for the rest, 
as I do. Not you, because you are a good gentleman, but it will be hard 
to be sacrificed for oneself {smiling benevolently). 

Lean. — Fuensanta! {In a low tone.) 

Fuen. — I will hear nothing! He is a sage, a saint, if he is not God, 
he is my God. That is enough ! {Moving away from Don Leandro. Gab- 
riel walks to and frOy absent-minded^ talking to himself.) 
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Scene IX 
FuENSANTAy Gabriel, Don Leandro, Restituto 

Rest. — Seiioral 

Fuen.— What ? 

Rest. — Don Esteban, Dona Andrea, and her son have come, and they 
say that they wish to see you. 

Fuen. — And did you not tell them ? 

Rest. — Yes, Sefiora, but they insist that it is urgent, that it is necessary, 
that it is very important. 

Fuen. — No, no. I won't see them; let them go away! 

Lean. — Perhaps that is not prudent. 

Fuen. — It may be. Then you go, see what they want, — gain time. 

Lean. — Yes; I'll go. {Returns ^ approaches Fuensanta affectionately^ 
with emotion.) You distrust me ? 

Fuen. — No! Forgive me! I don't know what I am saying! I am 
going to lose my senses and I am going to lose my mind! For God's sake, 
hurry! 

Lean. — Yes, courage! I don't know. I don't know. I don't know 
what I ought to do. {Exit^ rearj with RESTrruTO.) 

Scene X 
Fuensanta and Gabriel. Twilight; the sky, as seen through the plate-- 

glassy filling with rosy clouds 

Fuen. — Gabriel. (Gabriel is looking at the sky.) 

Gab. — Ah, is it you i (As if awaking from a dream.) Look, the sun 
is setting; his last rays are touching this mass of clouds with flame; it looks 
like an immense conflagration on the sea! Beautiful, beautiful! Every- 
thing is exquisite! 

Fuen. — Gabriel, you frighten me! 

Gab. — That is but natural ! 

Fuen. — If they should hear you, they would say, if they should hear 
you, you would be lost! Only a God can say these things; if a man says 
them he is undone, he is forever undone! {With horror.) 

Gab. — True! You speak well; if a man says them, to the madhouse, 
to the cell, to the strait jacket — as being imbecile, arrogant, sacrilegious. 
I would not brook it! 

Fuen. — Gabriel! Gabriel, how you frighten me, how you horrify 
me! See, I have been struggling for days with an idea, a black idea! It is 
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the contagion, the accursed contagion! Yes, they have infected me. Re- 
peating to myself by day and by night in a whisper. * Gabriel is!— Gabriel 
is!— Gabriel is! '—No, no. I must not finish it, I must not think it, I must 
not say it. {Flinging herself upon hintf seizing hold of his hands and clasps 
ing them about her neck.) Strangle me, Gabriel! If you are a man, kill 
me; if you are God, kill me too! Death and oblivion and silence, for you, 
for me, for God! {Swoons and falls into Gabriel's arms.) 

Gab. {clasping his hands about her neck and caressing her.) — How 
beautiful you are, how good, and how perfectly you weep ! How gentle your 
eyes; how melodious your voice; between your sobs how round and how 
smooth your neck! 

Fuen. — So — so — then speak to me so! That suffices for me! 

Gab. — True; in telling you I love you, I have told you all. 

Fuen. {with infinite sweetness; something of earthly passion). — Do you 
see ? When you speak thus, my Gabriel, I understand you; and nobody 
will dare to say {Checking herself.) 

G^i.— What? 

Fuen. — Nothing. What matters it to us what the world says ? 

Gab. — To me, nothing. It is enough for me to hear your voice; it is 
so sweet. Go on. Go on. Always to hear you! Even though you repeat 
the same thing over and over, it matters not. 

Fuen. — Why did you say those fantastic things before ? Why ^ 

Gab. — I don't know. Why, what did I say ? 

Fuen. — Oh, you know. It was to test me; wasn't it ? It was to see 
whether I was like all of them, whether I would deny my Gabriel, wasn't it ? 

Gab. — Deny! Ah ! It would not be the first time they have denied me. 
( With a mysterious air. ) Thrice ! Thrice ! 

Fuen. {covering his mouth). — No; hush! You are going to torment 
me again! 

Gab. — No, not to torment you. I want you to be very .happy. 

Fuen. — Yes, both of us to be very happy. See, the night is coming. 
We two alone to the yacht — to the sea! And here they stay, writhing with 
anger! Come! Come! 

Gab. — Writhing with anger — and we happy. 

Fuen. — Yes. 

Gab. {pensively). — Wait! An idea occurs to me, a doubt assails me. 
For us liberty, love — and he — he — there is a poor creature 

Fuen. — Who ? 

Gab. — Yes; he deserves condemnation and punishment, but he is so 
unfortunate ! And upon me depends his not being so. {Pensively.) 
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Fuen, — But who ? 

Gab. — He who fell! He who suffers! Satan! 

Fuen. — Ah! Again, again; Jesu! Jesu! No, hush! I won't listen, 
I won't listen ! You, my Gabriel, an intelligence so noble, a heart so beau- 
tiful, you, to have lost your reason! Not to be yourself! To be, I don't 
know what — a machine to repeat sonorous phrases, the grotesque phantasm 
of what you were! Gabriel! Gabriel! To hold in your arms a being you 
love and not to have him! To look for his eyes and find nothing but flashes 
of fire, as if sometljing were burning within! Awake from the dead! My 
soul, come — come — come to me! 

Gab. — You will not reverence your God, wretched creature! {Shakes 
her and almost throws her down.) 

Fuen. — Gabriel! Oh, Gabriel! If anything of Gabriel remains in 
you, have compassion on Fuensanta! {Falls almost senseless j weeping, 
writhing, sobbing despairingly.) 

Gab. — Poor woman! poor woman, she does not understand me! 
{Walks to and fro, looking at her from time to time.) 

Scene XI 
The same, and Don Leandro headlong from the rear 

Lean. — Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — What ? {Raising her head.) 

Lean. — Courage! They are all coming, they are going to take him 
away. 

Fuen. — Him! No! {Rises to her feet with a new accession of energy.) 

Lean. — They wish to come in. 

Fuen. — I forbid it. 

Lean. — They have a warrant from the judge. 

Fuen. — I forbid it. 

Lean. — See, they are coming up. 

Fuen. {rushing to the door). — Yes. Ah, Gabriel, come in here, I beg^ 
of you' 

G,,i.— What for? 

Fuen. — To defend yourself. I beseech you. {Pulling him toward 
the right.) 

Gab. — Alone! 

Fuen. — You are never alone. I am with you, always. 
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Gab. — That is true. I am never alone. (Laughing,) A good lesson! 
A lesson to your God. Thank you, thank you, a thousand times! (Exit,) 

Fuen, {smoothing her disordered hairy readjusting her clothingy placing 
herself before the door in a tragic attitude). — To defend him! I will not 
leave him! Is he my God.? Then with my God ! Is he a poor madman.? 
With my madman! They shall not separate us! The rotten and miser- 
able reality of their selfishness is coming to the assault against the sublime 
madness of our love! Let them come! I am waiting for them! 



Scene XII 

FuENSANTA, DoN Leandro, Don Esteban, Dona Andrea, Paco, enter 
from the rear. FuENSANTA always before the door through which 
Gabriel has gone outy covering it with her body 

And. — Fuensanta! {All advance. Fuensanta stops them with a 
gesture.) 

Fuen. — Did you wish to see me .? (7*0 Andrea.) Did you wish to 
see me .? {To the rest.) 

Est. — Yes, we did. 

Fuen. — Well, here I am. 

And.— And Gabriel ? 

Fuen. — Well. Perfectly well, as usual. {Feigning naturalness and 
indifference.) 

Est. — I admire you, Fuensanta, I admire you ! You surely know 
what is going on. 

And. — Courage! 

Est. — Courage, Fuensanta ! 

Fuen. — What a solemn tone! Some danger is threatening Gabriel 
and me; is that it ? 

Est. — No, not a danger. Your welfare is at stake, and at most there 
is no need to exaggerate the facts. Don Baltasar has suffered a terrible 
assault — he has been at the point of death. (Fuensanta makes a dis- 
dainful gesture.) So the doctors say. If Gabriel can present himself in 
public, if he is in possession of his reason, there will be nothing more to it. 
We have anticipated ourselves, and the conflict will be easily settled. 

Fuen. — But to the point. What do you want .? 

Est. — We .? To tell you — to give you notice that Don Baltasar 
coming — that he brings an order from the judge. 
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Fuen. — And men to enforce it. 

Est. — For Gabriel to appear. 

Fuen.— No. 

Est. — It will be necessary. He must obey. 

Fuen. — I will not; nor Gabriel either. 

Est. — If Gabriel is well, what difference does it make? Ah! If he 
should give signs of — of mental aberration then he would be placed under 
surveillence for several days. 

Fuen. — This — this is your pretence. Infamous conspiracy! 

And. — For heaven's sake, Fuensanta! {All protest.) 

Fuen. — Even if it were so, which it is not, but even if it were so, what 
business is it of anybody else } If he is mine, if I wish to keep him with me, 
who has the right to interfere ? 

Est. — Yes, child, the judge has that right; in the case you suppose, 
he would be a violent madman, because he tried to kill Don Baltasar, and 
precautions must be taken; he must be put into a safe place for your own 
sake. Your life is in danger. 

Fuen. — But my life is my own! Suppose I do want to sacrifice it! 

Est. — In this way you cannot. {They surround her, with solicitude.) 

Fuen. {in anguishy losing her self -control.) But he is well, I tell you. 
He is well! Say so, Don Leandro! You have seen him! 

Lean. — I ? Yes, it is true, he is as usual. {All say at the same time. 
Let him show himself! ') 

Est. — Well, then, let him show himself! 

And. — Certainly, let him show himself! 

Fuen. — No — I understand it all, and I will not give him up! Gabriel 
is in his right mind, but I will not yield to the infamous conspiracy! And 
now you — out — out — I will not see you! {Advances fiercely upon them; 
they fall back.) 

Scene XIII 

Fuensanta, Dona Andrea, Don Leandro, Don Esteban, Paco, Don 
Modesto, Don Baltasar; in the reary outside, but plainly visible, 
two sinister men, a cross between madhouse attendants and constables; 
indefinite in character, so to speak, but fear-inspiring. 

Bait. — No, Fuensanta, it must be carried through. 

Fuen. — You lied, you lied, and these, these! Who are these .^ Oh, 
my head! Oh, my Gabriel! Don Leandro, for God's sake — for God's 
sake! 
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Lean. — Yes, my child ! 

Bah. — It grieves me sadly, sadly! 

Fuen. — Hypocrite ! Villain ! Villain ! 

Bait. — I forgive you; you don't know what you are saying! I come, 
not to satiate a thirst for vengeance, I come not to impose a punishment. 
This unfortunate did not know what he was doing, but to clear this matter 
up and save you. I come resolved to save you. 

Fuen. — To save me! You! Who are you ? I can't find words — I 
can't find them. 

Bah. — Give Gabriel up to us. I assure you that he shall be treated 
kindly — as what he is. 

Fuen. — I have said no — and I have said no! And no one shall pass 
this door! 

Bah. — Don't compel me to use force. {The two men in the rear 
advance.) 

Fuen. — No, not that! Not those men! Pardon! Pardon! I will 
humble myself! I will humble myself! My God! My God! I cannot 
stand against all! Ah! {With new and sudden resolution.) Well, then, 
what help is there for it ? I give up, as I have the assurance that he will put 
you to confusion, I submit. {Triumphant joy among all.) I am going 
myself to bring him, to surrender him to you as Judas surrendered Christ. 
Yes, I am going. {Takes a few steps; her strength failsy and she falls upon 
the sofa.) I cannot I {They try to come to her y but she repulses them. ,Aside. 
No, no, I could not. I would be a hindrance to Gabriel! Don Leandro, 
you go please, and bring him. {Embracing him; tn a low tone.) Tell him 
to fly by the inner door, I am coming after him. Do you understand .? Have 
him come! 

Lean. — Yes, I understand; yes! We shall save him! {Exity rights 
• first wing.) 

Scene XIV 

FuENSANTA, DoNA Andrea, Don Baltasaf, Don Esteban, Don 
Modesto, and Paco 

Fuen. — And while he is coming — listen to me — I have still some- 
thing to tell you. They draw near with curiosity. And now I am going to 
tell you what I think! Don't interrupt me. {Protesting.) I read in the 
depths of your consciences — Consciences! let us drop this name. I love 
Gabriel; you want my money; for me, my love; for you, your gold, that is 
to say, mine; let us strike the bargain. 
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Bait. — This cannot be listened to. ( *No, no, impossible/ all exclaim 
in protest.) 

Fuen. — True, it cannot be listened to, but it can be thought about; 
let us compromise! I am going to die; very soon. Don't feign sadness, 
because I don't believe you. Very well; I will make a will in your favor, 
and you leave me Gabriel. {Grand movement of protesty but of a different 
sort from the first.) 

Bait. — For heaven's sake! for heaven's sake! 

Est.— Child, hush! 

Fuen. — And on the spot — millions — millions — Two, four, ten, 
twenty! 

Bait. — No more! No more! {Protests follow.) 

Est. {aside to Paco). — How many did she say ? 

Paco. — She said four! 

Mod. — No, ten; no, twenty! 

Scene XV 
The same, Don Leandro, very much agitated 

Lean. — He is not there, he is not there, he has fled! the doors are 
locked on the outside ! 

Fuen. — Ah! At last! He is not there — he is not there! — You have 
lost your prey! 

Bait. — He is not here ^ He has fled. 

Lean, {to Fuensanta). — He was not there. I didn't find him ! 

Fuen. — Run, for God's sake, look for him, have him embark! 

Lean. — Yes. {Exity rear.) 

Est. — The yacht is still there {peering through the plate-glass) y we can 
catch him! 

All. — Yes, yes, catch him. {They rush toward the rear, talkingy gesticu- 
lating with the vehemence of wild beasts.) 

Last Scene 

All; a little later, Gabriel, from the rear; now unmistakably mad; his dress 

and his aspect in wild disorder; uttering shrieks of laughter 

Fuen. {crossing through the whole throng; rushing to the door in the 
reary covering it with her bodyy mady desperate). — No! You shall not pass! 
You shall not pass! I am defending this door! Back! back! I give 
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you everything, everything; riches — millions — gold — as much as you 
want — my blood, my life, my last breath — but you shall not pass! 

Bait. — Fuensanta, don't force us — get away! 

And. — We beseech you! 

Fuen. — Force, then; dead, if you will, but not alive! Back! Back! 

Bait. — Force, then. {All advance upon her.) 

Fuen. — I can do no more. My God! 

Gab. {appears at this moment and catches her in his arms as she is about 
to fall.) — Fuensanta! 

Fuen. — Gabriel, ah, Gabriel! {Falls into his arms almost senseless.) 

Gab. — Back! Back! I am I! I! {All recede; Gabriel and Fuen- 
santa in the center; the sinister men^ madhouse keepers^ constables^ or what- 
ever they arcy in the rear with stupid and curious faces; the other characters in 
a confused mass in front.) Ah ! Now you have me, now you have found 
me; every one finds me — he who seeks me and he who seeks me not! 
Now we are all here! All together! Joy! {With laughter and shouts of 
glee.) Alleluia! Alleluia! Hosanna! Hosanna! 

Bait, {to the sinister men). — Take hold of him; the attack of madness 
is beginning. 

Est. — Yes, he is going to strangle Fuensanta in his arms. {All advance 
upon himy the sinister men included; seeing his attitude^ his looky his aspect^ 
they recede.) 

Gab. — To me, come to me. Your hour has come — my hour has 
come! {Behind the plate-glass appears a ruddy glowy as also in the stairway 
in the reary and the door which leads to it. The conflagration is beginning.) 

Bait. — What is that — that glow .? 

And. — Flames! 

Est. — Fire! {Horrible scene of confusion; Gabriel in the center y 
immovablcy pressing Fuensanta, who has faintedy to his breast. All shouty 
turn round and roundy like the damnedy run hither and thither; disjointed 
phrasesy desperationy etc. AccusationSy threats; these words are confusedly 
heard.) 

^M^.— Help — Help! 

Bait. — The door, no, this way! 

And. — Son! 

Est. — Damnation, make way! Ah 

Bait. — Miserable — the flames! 

Est. — The flames, — they are rising, they are coming in! 

And. — My God — mercy! 

Est. — Damned ! {All the characters like mad.) 
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Gab. {amid the cries and the confusioriy the growing confiagration and 
the entering flames, impassive, immovable, embracing FuENSANTA and 
mingling his shouts and his laughter with the shrieks of the rest.) Yes! 
Damned! Damned! The hour has come — punishment — purification! 
Did you say madman ? Then madman — your God — the madman 
divine! Gabriel is not GabrieU he is the madman divine — the madman 
divine ! {He and Fuensanta stand apparently enveloped in flames.) 



THE BEE TENDER 



BY MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 

Where mountains crouch around. 

Like faithful giant dogs asleep. 
In a far canyon void of human sound 

The old man has his bees in keep. 

For clock he hath the sun . 

For sign of how the seasons go 
He sees tall yuccas up the hillsides run. 

Wild lilacs fade and blow. 

He wakes with the pure dawn, 

His quiet soul communes with noon; 

And when blue shadows valleyward are drawn 
Rest comet h not too soon. 

The long sweet days flow by 

Among the busy hives; he sees 
New dynasties arise while old ones die. 

Yet stir they not his peace. 

' For I,' he saith, * as well, 

From this fair spot one morn shall cease; 
Gladly I go if but some wind shall tell 

My patient waiting bees.* 



THE ICE DRAGON AND THE 

SUN GOD 

By Isabel Moore 

IN the far and gleaming North lay the Ice Dragon, fast asleep. His 
great lazy length was coiled and looped among the icebergs; his 
head was pillowed against the North Pole; the Aurora Borealis cast 
shafts of stately light across his repose. 
After an infinite slumber, certain slight dreamings half disturbed 
him. He moved uneasily, and his ragged fins crackled against the 
ice floes so that the sound was somewhat like a bitter wind among icicles. 
The shifting Northern Lights gleamed pelucid on his green and scintillating 
skin, while an occasional shaft revealed the color of his sides and belly, 
and that color was of a dull orange. But the ridge of his whole great tortuous 
body was luminously black, like black crystal. 

Gradually he raised his eyelids, heavy with the hoar rime of sleep. 
And the orbs of his eyes were like twin winter sunsets, round and very large, 
with a straight horizon line across the center of each. Above this line was the 
half of a pupil, like a setting sun in a cold sea, from which orange and lemon 
lights streamed up; while, as in a mirage, the pupil and the orange and lemon 
lights were reflected in the semicircle of the eyes below the horizon line. 

The polar ice loosened somewhat. The Ice Dragon uncoiled himself 
and, slowly swaying from side to side, shook himself free. Quivers of life 
traveled up and down his orange-colored sides. The sunset lights of his 
eyes became more lurid than they had been heretofore. Lazily he rolled 
like a porpoise at play; making his way into a more open space, lashing the 
half-frozen waters with his mighty tail. Dim vapours beset his eyes. 

A glacier, long encradled among the ice mountains, he now descended 
on waves of avalanche. Young, trembling trees were swept aside : boulders 
were flung high out of his imperial way: monarchs of the forest yielded un- 
questioning homage : wild crags were hurled and crushed before him. On, 
on, and yet again on, across all the lands of the earth he made his progress. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, he met the Sun God. 

Now the Sun God had come up from the home of gold where the 
valley floor is as green as emerald; where butterflies of great size and of 
luminous iridescent colors are ever fluttering about; and where birds of 
sweet song and gorgeous plumage rest in the foliage of the fruit trees. The 
skies above him are always of serene sapphire blue. And the river running 
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through that valley is as the fountain of life itself: — indeed, it is the Fountain 
of Life. 

Across the brow of the Sun God was writ in the spirit of flame the word 
Abracadabra^ which is his name among certain ancient peoples of the world : 
and in his right hand he carried a divining rod whose magic power was that 
of alchemy to transmit all base metals into gold. His beautiful hair of light 
streamed like golden banners up into the radiant skies. 

Wonderful was the combat that ensued between the Ice Dragon and 
the Sun God. Day after day they struggled. First one was victorious and 
then the other was victorious. Earth, the battlefield, shook and travailed 
beneath the weight of contest. Moist equatorial winds and gentle rains were 
urged by the Sun God into his service to cloud the vision of his adversary: 
and the steam mists that arose from the deadly contortions of the Ice Dragon 
were lifted by the Sun God unto himself. 

Finally, the potent Sun prevailed. Before the omniscient forces of light 
and joy the convulsive struggles of his foe died down. The Ice Dragon 
became entirely lost and incorporated into the Nirvana of Flame. 

Then said the Sun God, 

* I am the Soul of the Worid:' 

And the whole earth became joyous and fair to look upon. 

* I temper the steel of the World:' 
And the Earth approached him. 

* Where light shines there also force radiates :' 
And the Valleys unfolded. 

* I am the symbol of Eternity, — aye. Eternity's Self:' 
And butterflies came into existence. 

* The heat of motion expands the Soul;' 

And the metamorphosis of secret flame — inspiration — sprang upward 
in agitated rapture. 

The Sun God ran his hands along the sides of the mountains, and 
forests leaped forward at his touch, — forests whose golden lights and 
thousands of sylvan genii greeted their Master with song. Praises of the 
great Spirit of Life resounded also from the mountain heights. Waters 
came leaping and laughing down from the upland valleys. Rainbows 
shimmered in gentle mists. The Sun God plucked the leaves of the trees, 
breathed upon them, and they flew away upon the air as birds. 

Always upon the lips of the Sun God was the sweet word Aprilisy which 
meaneth to open. It was the password of his law. It was the eric of his 
Wisdom. 

Then the Sun God rested after his triumph: while throughout the 
length and breadth of the land went forth the proclamation: 
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' The Sun God has laid his invisible hand upon the earth. 
The Red Men said : 

* The Ice Dragon is slain/ 

The White Men merely noticed that Spring had come again. 
And Women said : 

* We must have new garments; what are the present fashions ? ' 



THE PRAIRIE 

Translated from the French of Leconte de Lisle 

By C. L. Crittenton 

In the immense prairie, ocean without shore, 
Through surging grass, which waving gives no horizon, 
A hundred reds on their savage mustangs 
Chase the wild torrent of bisons. 

With eagle plume on their heads, body and face 
Streaked with vermilion, bow in hand, and quiver 
Hanging by a band of bark across the loins 
Yelling, they pierce the beasts brought to bay. 

Under the barbed shafts which bite into their sides. 
The long-haired bulls run, bellowing madly. 
Blinded and drilled by arrows, in the high grass. 
They leave foaming jets of their blood. 

The heavy mass, increasing, hair on end. 
Wounded and dead crushing the stunted chaparals: 
Leaping over the rocks and through streams, rushing 
Amidst the rattle of dying cries. 

In distance, behind, riveted on their track. 
White wolves of the desert follow silently. 
With tongues hanging out from their ravenous jaws 
And darting desire from hot eyes. 

And all this, which nothing hinders, nothing stops, 
Bellowings, clamour, wolves, vagrant horsemen. 
In the space, like a whirlwind in a tempest. 
Rolls, flees, sinks, and disappears by bounds. 



THE SATURNALIA 

By Arthur Colton 

THAT one * will never be a wise man who has never been a 
fool ' is a saying both discriminating and experienced, whether 
by folly is meant lack of wit or lack of gravity, and the double 
meaning records a passage in social history, a step in the march 
of culture by which — the village ' fool ' still remaining a 
half-witted butt — the court *fool ' was become a man whose 
dignity was nil and wit extravagant, whose garb was a satire of splendor and 
patches, who moved a living cartoon of humanity. This double meaning 
was once a source of joy to Elizabethan verbal gymnasts, and in Sill's ' Fool's 
Prayer,' of the last century, it may be observed that the *fool ' asked pardon 
for another species of folly than his own. 

If to have been a *fool ' means to have failed in cleverness and judg- 
ment, — to have been outwitted, and to have gone under the yoke of humilia- 
tion, — the * saying ' means that, value for value, a success is a meager 
episode in the soul's experience beside a failure and can never take its place; 
that the wisdom which has the less complacent genealogy must wear charity 
for a garment and humility for a cap in order to be decent; and that wisdom 
so clothed is very beautifully clothed. It means that Mr. Sedley died in 
better form than Mr. Osborne, in * Vanity Fair,' and that the publican, 
and not the Pharisee, in the New Testament, had traveled the better on the 
road to wisdom. But if * to have been a fool ' means to have followed after 
mockery and courted disrespect, to have played the clown and jested in 
council, to have idled with bubbles, kicked up heels in the grave procession 
and laughed without consideration for seasons, this, too, is an aphorism 
rooted in experience. 

For not only has the individual man found some folly to be both a 
condiment for his pleasure and an antiseptic for his health, but an instinctive 
knowledge of the function of folly seems to have been deep in old societies, 
in tribal habits and observances. The anthropologist finds among existing 
savages what the historian finds recorded of the past, a curious but nearly 
universal custom, a fixed festival of burlesque and lawlessness, of chartered 
and irresponsible license, when for a strictly limited time the tribal laws and 
totem taboos, social restraints and respect for caste, are laid aside, the bonds 
dropped, and the rank individual let loose. Prohibitions and religions^ 
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dignity and authority, proprieties and morals are elaborately insulted. It 
is found among the Zulus, the Gold Coast negroes, and the Fiji Islanders. 
In Nepaul it comes in October, in northeast India in January. In southern 
India it is a bacchanalian feast called ' Sakti-puja,' where every iron caste 
is thrown down. Brahmin and Pariah eat meat together and drink from the 
same cup, yet the former loses no caste thereafter. In Tonquin it lasts from 
January 25th to February 25th, and is described as *a season of dormant 
law.'* There was a burlesque king in Siam who always reigned three days, 
and a King of Unreason in Upper Egypt who held mock tribunals. In 
Ashanti the festival is a September harvest feast, where * license prevails; 
theft, intrigue, and assault go unpunished.' With the Arunta of Central 
Australia it was * a period when the most sacred laws of the tribe were pre- 
cisely reversed.' In Babylon, at the Persian festival of the Sacaea, masters 
and slaves changed places, and one slave was elected ruler of the house with 
full license of caprice. The King of Sacaea was even privileged to enter the 
real king's harem. The Jewish feast of Purim, in March, was a wild revel, 
where everything was lawful that made merry. Men and women exchanged 
garments for the mere reason that the Mosaic law forbade it. In the Juden- 
gasse, at Frankfort, as late as the eighteenth century, * they ate, drank, 
frolicked, and cut capers; they reeled and staggered about; they shrieked, 
yelled, stamped, clattered, and broke each other's heads.' At the Cretan 
Greek festival of Hermes the servants were feasted and the masters waited 
on them. At the Thessalian festival of Pelora all prisoners were released, 
all strangers feasted, and all slaves served by their masters. At the common 
Greek festival of Cronus, master and man sat down together. 

The Roman Saturnalia fell in December and was called the * December 
Liberties.' Originally one day, after Caligula's time, it had extended to 
five or even seven days, December i6th to 23d. Pliny used to withdraw 
to his Laurentine villa to be away from the noise, as a nervous, middle-aged 
gentleman might do on the Fourth of July. It was supposed to be the festi- 
val of Saturn, the Latin god of sowing, planting, and such husbandries. 
Harvest festivals are many for reasons of their own; but Saturn was not a 
harvest god. Curiously the myth described his earthly reign, like that of 
the Greek Cronus, as a period when no husbandry was used at all, neither 
sowing nor reaping, but the earth brought forth of its own accord; neither 
was there any toil, nor ambition, nor greed, nor war, nor social classes, nor 

* In Tibet * Lhassa is very much in the hands of a mob ' for some six weeks of the 
first two months of the year, and one man — selected to be sort of public clown, with face 
painted half black and half white — is permitted extraordinary license, and in the end is 
hunted into the desert. — HoUick's Tibet 
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private property, but all men ' fleeted the time carelessly * in a Golden Age, 
By identification with Cronus, he became also the symbol of Time, and was 
given the unbribable hourglass and ruthless scythe. The complexities of 
the Saturnalian idea answer thus in part to the anomalies in the conception 
of Saturn. The god of spring labor in the fields was also king of an age that 
knew no labor; the father of the gods was the figure of destroying time; his 
celebration was the festival of folly, yet his name was attached to the phleg- 
matic planet which gave to all born under its auspices the saturnine and 
stolid temperament. 

The Saturnalia then was in theory the memorial season of the mythical 
gay monarch, a sort of void * Yvstot * or St. Nicholas, a careless and kmdly 
deity. Temples and houses were decorated with green boughs; master and 
slave changed clothes; a mock king was elected, and ruled the better the 
more grotesque his wild orders. It was a festival of indignity, when all that 
was grave, stately, and respected was turned over to caricature. The 
Romans were a serious, respectful people, who had yet that scent for reality, 
that something in them which ever escaped the peril of the doctrinaire. 
They were republicans, surpassing in their reverence for law and form, 
who in time of stress made them a dictator above the law, and they main- 
tained the Saturnalia to fumigate their stern convictions with laughter. 

The medieval festivals, which were once thought to be derived from 
the Saturnalia, were perhaps more connected than derived — by a kinship 
in old and renewed experience. St. Nicholas, or the Children's Day, fell 
on December 6th, and its patron saint has since migrated to Christmas. 
On St. Nicholas Day the Boy Bishop was elected, who preached and said 
mass in full canonicals. The Bishop of Fools, Abbot of Unreason, Abbe 
de Liesse, and Lord of Misrule were Christmas functionaries, licensed 
leaders of extravagance, whose band of mummers followed them with ribbons 
and bells on their legs, with hobby horses, pipe and drum, masked, blacked, 
painted, costumed, disguised as animals. The Kings of the Bean were 
elected at Twelfth Night or Epiphany Eve. 

If the Saturnalia was not originally a December harvest feast, but a 
sowing and planting festival at the beginning of the Roman New Year, 
which was March, the planting season in Italy; if, when the change in the 
calendar shifted the date back to December, it continued in the country 
places to be celebrated at the old time, or at about the season of our Carnival; 
then the Saturnalia may stand closer to the Carnival, or even to All Fools' 
Day of the ist of April, than to Christmas. * The festival of the Matronalia, 
at which mistresses feasted their slaves as the masters did theirs on the 
Saturnalia, was always held on the ist of March, even after the Roman 
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year began with January/ Certainly the major part of the Saturnalian 
spirit has shifted over to the Carnival and the ist of April. There were 
always elements in Christmas that were neither of the Saturnalia nor of the 
Christian commemoration. Mistletoe is a growth long thought to be 
magical in more ways than one, for good and evil. It is parasitic and odd; 
hence a nucleus of racial superstitions, as the mushroom has been for similar 
reasons of oddity. It seems not to have been early connected with Christ- 
mas at all. It was in bad odor — a heathenish plant, hung in kitchens, 
if at all, not in churches with the ivy and holly. The bringing in of the Yule 
log appears to have been a ceremony symbolic of the coming on of winter. 
But the fatness of St. Nicholas is a Saturnalian fatness, and the Christmas 
tree seems to memorialize the genial age when all good things grew on trees 
and men were as children, semi-arborial and rejoicing in trees. The 
Roman Saturnalian, too, hung a tree with masks and mannikins called 
' oscilla.'* 

Purim, Sacaea, Feasts of Hermes, of Cronus and Pelora, Medieval 
Revels of December, and surviving carnival of February and March 
are all Saturnalian. April Fool's Day is strialy Saturnalian. The Christ- 
mas exchange of gifts is Saturnalian, a symbolic abrogation of meum and 
tuum. The court * fool ' was a professional Saturnalian, a licensed irre- 
sponsible, a permanent travesty, an exception among social forbiddances. 
It was not without intention that Dean Swift gave the attendants in his 
Laputa a rod with a dangling bladder (the * bauble ' of the * fool ') where- 
with they recalled to reality those visionary busybodies, their masters. The 
jest of one of Shakespeare's * fools ' is a flash of reality, a solvent into dreams 
of pretentious pageantries. The simple wise men about him exclaim, 
* The fool speaks wisely! * and never get over their naive astonishment at the 
paradox. The Saturnalian idea is a reversal; a standing of dignity upon its 
head, a turning out of the back side of the embroidery; a hobby horse for a 
high horse that every man for a time may know himself absurd to the benefit 
of his horse sense; a vision of a ' return to nature ' more sound and human 
than ever was seen by Rousseau. Nor was Rousseau the first to dream 
that a * state of nature ' was a * Golden Age.' The Saturnian myth-makers 
dreamed it before him; but the festival, that commemorated the past they 
dreamed of, commemorated it more accurately than they dreamed of it. 

Lord Byron became famous with * Childe Harold ' and closed his 

* Frazer's Golden Bough, 
Lang's Modern Mythology y — Custom and Myth, — Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
Dyer's British Popular Customs, 
DuBois' Hindoo Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 
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literary career with ' Don Juan/ Even to the difference in stanzaic form 
the latter is the Saturnalia of the former. Childe Harold of one is a pilgrim 
in a grave rhetorical world, Don Juan in a world of light mockery of Childe 
Harold's world. Our political cartoons are Saturnalian when they are not 
bitter; for the Saturnalian idea is not to speak evil of dignities, but to strip 
off their dignity. Mr. Dooley calls Admiral Dewey * Cousin Jarge," as a 
Roman Saturnalian jerked a senator's toga; he rechristens a book by Mr. 
Roosevelt, ' Alone in Cuby,' with small malice and no anger, as a Saturnalian 
cuffed the ears of the Pontifex Maximus and grinned; whereupon, if the 
Pontiff grinned back, it was by the law of the Saturnalia, and if he returned 
the cuff it was a consummation of some value to both parties. 

' Saturnalia ' and ' Saturnalian ' are candidate words for standard 
usage. The Saturnalian side of life is as ever present and as ever needful 
as that which is turned in high earnestness to the stars or in austerity to the 
daily task. It is a corrective, an acid that tries out the gold. That which 
cannot outlive the laugh is weighed and wanting. Nothing is good that is 
made worse by a burlesque. Shakespeare named one of his three marvelous 
fools * Touchstone.' The jester jests both for the happiness and the prog- 
ress of mankind, and those who sit in the seat of the scoffer sit there ofEcially, 
in an office ordained of old, whose function is to see that men forget not in 
their greatness their littleness; nor in their absorption in systems their perma- 
nent incongruity; nor in their heavy concerns the ironical face that forever 
watches them out of the shadows, with the smile of the Gioconda, that lady 
of Leonardo who sits forever smiling curiously on the rocks above the river. 



II 

Leopardi proposed, in behalf of his ' Academy of Syllographs,' that 
prizes should be offered for the invention and construction of automata 
to serve as models of right conduct, standard forms of behavior for the in- 
struction and guidance of mankind. One automaton should perfectly 
fulfil the functions of a friend, one of a model woman ; one piece of machinery 
or steam man should be constructed and regulated to perform in general all 
strictly virtuous and magnanimous actions; for the Academy knew of no 
power so apt as steam — being a vapor expanded by hot air — to inspire 
an automaton to the attainment of honor and true glory; however, the 
inventor was recommended to study the poets and writers of romance in 
order to understand the qualities and functions essential to such a piece of 
mechanism. 
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Dropping his satire, Leopardi suggests as the test of a civilization this 
question: How much abnormal singularity can cosubsist with the general 
habits and beliefs of the time and place ? What degree of speed in change 
can it stand without going to pieces ? How much originality can it swallow 
without being sick ? And this test is a searching one. 

The conflict between a personality on one side and the exactions of 
society on the other is a favorite theme with the * makers of literature/ who 
are men of personality and drawn to represent its claims. In some sense 
it has always been so. It was the theme of the Greek dramatists, except that 
they made little distinction between social, canon, and natural or moral law. 
So powerful still was the purely tribal morality that the theme passed under 
the common heading of* man versus destiny '; and if the modern man shows 
himself aware of some theoretical difference between social canon and moral 
law when he says that * one with God is a majority,' still the normal moral 
of the theme has always been and remains that the individual must learn 
his lesson and conform. 

A certain late movement in literature is significant and peculiar, in 
that it seems to be coming to use the theme of this conflict to the moral of 
* Es Leben das Leben,' * Live your own life and live it fully'; to present 
the salient individual as large and right, and the society as small minded and 
wrong; to complain that we call the harlot and the thief * bad,' and many 
a man * good ' who is cold, complacent, and petty, whereas the founder of 
the Christian faith seems to have thought the latter type — whose sins were 
personal — more hopelessly fixed in evil than the former, whose sins were 
primarily social. This surely is a social and literary phenomenon of some 
interest. 

That society has something to say for itself and its condemnations is 
quite certain. Conventions are the bones of its structure. It lays bonds 
upon us in self-protection. The brain that enables the rebel against con- 
vention to rebel so brilliantly was bestowed on him by the virtuous and 
healthy lives which his forefathers lived by the aid of their conventions. If 
every one had an independent determination, stood wholly on his own feet 
and lived his own life to the uttermost, it would be as in a universe where 
orbits of suns and planets were all meteoric or went off on parabolas. 

And yet each of us has an end to himself that is not social. He is not 
only an item in a sum and a link in a chain, but he is one who goes apart by 
himself, traveling from night to night through a brief daytime. 

The word * freedom ' has stood for a political dream from which we are 
awakening — marking the slow passage of the dream by new definitions of 
the word. The panacea of letting people alone has not worked to the ends 
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of perfection. The drift is now toward more corporate and state action. 
But freedom the dream was not solely political. It was and is the demand 
of the individual for room wherein to spread himself, to swing his arms and 
follow his desires. ' Laissez faire ' was not only a political doctrine that 
governments should narrow their range of action and concern themselves 
mainly with letting people alone, but it spoke for the personal impatience 
of every energetic spirit in clipped confinement, for its longing to be let 
alone. And as the political doctrine has had its ebb following its flow, so 
the personal longing has its reaction, and there comes a time when a man 
cries: 

* Me this unchaitered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires,' 

and it seems to him not so beautiful to be free as sweet and grateful to be 
guided. 

Again, the traditional figure of wisdom is slow and gray; for with the 
exuberance of tribes uncowed by civicism need was to put the emphasis on 
deliberation; for it ran in the experience of the tribe that its tragedies had 
commonly risen from the rashness of the young men, that readiness in action 
was common, but caution came with difficulty. But the effect of settled 
order and the pressure of numbers is to moderate the output of resource and 
initiative, and increase the output of caution and regularity, until there may 
be an underproduction of the former. Hence the demand of the business 
world is to-day for initiative men, the wisdom of taking risks is admitted, 
and the image and personification of wisdom grow younger. 

So in the welter and drift of opinion the strife goes on, between a force 
that drives and a force that drags, as the surf on the beach is driven and 
dragged, angry and complaining. The main theme of tragic literature is 
the sacrifice of the individual to the system, of the single interest to the race 
interest; whether the sacrifice be willing or unwilling, chosen or forced, or 
noble in the guise of a duty or bitter in the guise of a defeat. The pathos 
is of the individual wasted and cast aside, lost and unavailing. The stern- 
ness is the frown of the static order on the dynamic variant. This most 
ancient of wars breaks out again with every vigorous purpose and in every 
dreaming soul. It is in itself a good part of the story of organic life. The 
individual is nothing to nature; the type is all. The individual was little to 
the old societies; the tribe or state absorbed him. If we are freer to-day 
than we have been since record began, it is because freedom has become less 
perilous. If society can stand more eccentricity, it grows toward the issue 
of Leopardi's test. The solidity of the convention beneath renders feasible 
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the boldness of the innovation above. The first method of the long advance 
lay in the young Radicalism of variations^ the second in the stubborn 
Toryism that forbade the transmission of new-fangled characteristics ac- 
quired in a single life, the third in the selective Empiricism that shaped it all 
slowly to the shape of need. And if we still look for and find the variant and 
lifting force in the young man with his eyes on the stars, and the grip on 
forms already fixed in the old man with his eyes on his own footsteps, we are 
also aware of yet a third person, ruthless and yet tolerant, who respects the 
dogma of the young Radical no more than the dogma of the old Conservative; 
an inveterate jester, a weaver of motley, a Touchstone, a bearer of a disil- 
lusioning bauble; a Saturnalian, a reminder of official dignity that it is ' a 
forked radish ' under its robe; a recaller to realities who knows no argument 
but the result; a Valkyrie who not so much chooses what shall die as what 
shall live, and leaves the unchosen to perish of no employment; a figure iden- 
tified not unreasonably, though inaccurately, with Time of the scythe and 
hourglass. 

The Saturnalia was not only the memorial of an old ideal, and the out- 
cropping of the boisterous person to the discomfiture of settled form : it was 
the criticism of reality on all three — on ideal, on person, and on form. 
The old festival and its customs, so singular and so universal, stood somehow 
for the unconquerable vain dream of a lost age, lawless, careless, and sinless, 
if not for some actual veiled memory in mankind of a time before the Rubicon 
was crossed hither into anxious humanity, and the heavy burden taken up 
of a self-conscious life and a spiritual goal. It stood somehow for a recog- 
nition of the inveterate variant that exists in every one, the rank untamed 
personality that brings up from below all initiative force and shatters the 
crust as it comes. It stood somehow, finally, for the ambushed fact; for 
the Saturnine reality, under whose acid systems dissolve, whatever their 
logical precision, and artifices shrink, whatsoever their pompous circumstance ; 
for a glimpse at the motley underweaving of each handsome tapestry; for 
the antiseptic vision of the absurd. The set season of travesty endured 
because it was tested and found good — as one rest day in seven has been 
tested and found good. It stood in witness of great things which little wise 
men called * folly.' It stood for an instinct which could not be reasoned or 
moralized away. It stood for this singular fact that when a man has 
learned how to be amused with self, or a nation has learned how to be 
amused with itself, whether wiser or not, they are down nearer the founda- 
tions of things, nearer the strata where realities abide. 



IVAN VAZOFF 
BALKAN POET AND NOVELIST 

By Radoslav A. Tsanoff 

WHO knows what is in store for the student of Yougo- 
Slavic folklore and letters ? The Balkan legend-lore is 
equal, in picturesque quaintness at least, to that of any 
people on the continent. And such a wealth of poetic 
tradition must needs find an artistic expression sooner or 
later. Be it not forgotten, besides, that Bulgaria is the 
youngest nation in Europe. The modem literature of the Bulgars dates 
from 1762, when Father Paisii, an Athos monk, published his National 
History. But the second work of any importance did not come out till 
the nineteenth century was well on its way. As a matter of fact, modem 
Bulgarian literature, in the precise sense of the term, is barely three genera- 
tions old. The gigantic leap which it has made during the last quarter of a 
century, moreover, is astounding; we are at a loss to find its precedent in 
the modern annals of letters. Yet, for all that, Balkandom in general and 
Bulgaria proper in particular are still in the transitional period that Great 
Britain witnessed before the days of the early Elizabethans. The work of a 
Chaucer or a Dante is always a tremendous, hard task — a thankless task 
at times. Far be it from the presumptuous ambition of the Bulgar spirit 
to claim the ownership of a first-magnitude giant; yet it needs no denial 
that Frau VazofF has well performed the feat assigned him by the Bulgar 
Muse. 

In the history of every people there comes a time when a momentous 
national upheaval rouses the higher self-consciousness of the race, whose 
esthetic expression varies in accordance with the genius of the age — in 
noble epic or torrential lyric poetry, in metrical romances or impassioned 
dramas, in throbbing melodies or vibrant marbles. Tempestuous Hellas 
shattered the Persian shackles that threatened to chain her forever. Greece 
awoke to self-consciousness; Athens found herself, — and the divine Parthe- 
non arose: Phidias stamped his genius upon everlasting marbles, Plato 
and Aristotle kindled the torch of truth philosophical, and the great triad of 
classic drama crystallized human misery and earthly woe in etemally throb- 
bing syllables. Triumphant Rome, marching victorious on the arena of 
national strife, inspired the noble meters of Vergil and Horace, perpetualiz- 
ing the spirit of the Eternal City. Italy was roused from the stupor of ten 
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silent centuries : and Dante created a divine language with a Divine Comedy. 
The Pyrenean roamers launched their barks to seek new shores in distant 
climes. Watch them hoist the holy flag in phosphorescent waters; then listen 
to the rhyme of Camoens, singing the roving genius of the Portuguese in his 
Lusiadi. 

And the case does not hold true on Mediterranean shores alone. For, 
lo, the sea-billows are rolling over the Pyrrenean Grand Armada. The 
airy English navy sweeps jubilantly homeward; Britain is safe, a mighty 
nation, and Britain's Muse works miracles, Marlowe thunders the accents 
of ever-yearning ambition, and Shakespeare climbs upon the Olympus 
of divine drama. The national consciousness of Germany, heralded by 
Lessing, finds expression in Goethe and Schiller and the entire group of 
Weimar geniuses. The conflict of ideas and conventions in America mani- 
fests itself in the storms on Transcendentalism on the one side and Abolition 
on the other, — and the great New England band creates the American 
literature of Boston and Concord. Rejuvenated Gaul gives adequate 
expression to Romance romanticism only after the Parisian masses had 
stormed the Bastille of despotic autocracy. Napoleon's veterans flee from 
burning Moscow and disappear over the horizon like a cloud of locusts — 
and half-barbaric Russia listens to the romantic melodies of Pushkin, 
and revels in the luxuriant scenery of Lermontov. 

And, just so, when the Asiatic tide that had flooded all Balkandom 
in a pool of stagnation for five dark, dreary centuries rolled back before 
the onrush of Slavonic regiments, Bulgaria arose, a new nation. The 
flames that devoured Batak and Stara Zagora and the Valley of Roses 
kindled in the Bulgar heart the fire of life; the ashes of antique parchments 
in highland monasteries had hardly cooled, ere the hand of genius had 
traced upon new rolls jthe fresh lines of never-dying harmonies. 

But perchance the writer may be considered rather presumptuous by 
some for venturing to mention in the same breath as it were the Age of 
Elizabeth and the Age of VazofF. No doubt some there be who would 
ask with a half-superior, half-supercilious smile: Where is this Bulgaria? 
Yet you remember that precious little fable of iEsop's about the great argu- 
ment the Sow had with the Lioness in regard to the respective value of the 
annual addition each of them made to the animal congregation. That is 
a story which could stand rereading. For even so-called educated people 
are sometimes wont to measure a country by the Sow's standard. * Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.* To be sure, Bulgaria is 
smaller than either Sahara or Greenland, and in the arena of politics she 
is not entitled even to standing room. But in the verdant grove of folklore 
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many a lover of the quaintly beautiful has stopped to listen to the strangely 
rhythmical song of the Balkan Muse. The Slavonic languages possess a 
sort of terror for the Anglo-Saxon; it is no child's play to read the numbers 
of Pushkin or Miczkiewicz. Yet the ones bold enough to undertake the 
feat have come out amply revv^arded. Many a gold coin has been found 
in a dusty nook. The fragrant flowers bloom not on the highways. An 
ignorant peasant digs out a dirt-disfigured form on some out of the way 
iEgean isle. What is it to him ? Yet the world to-day crowds the Louvre 
to gaze at the Venus of Milo. A roll of Persian scrawls might lie covered 
with venerable dust for ages — till some Edward Fitzgerald deciphers it 
and distills it into magic Rubaiyats. 

The foremost poet and novelist of Bulgaria saw God's sunlight for the 
first time in the little picturesque Balkan town of Sopot, on the twenty- 
seventh of June, 1850. His father was a prominent local merchant, an 
honest old-style tradesman of devout orthodoxy and unflinching honesty. 
To his mother's literary taste VazofF owes his early book culture, for on the 
kitchen shelf was piled the entire Bulgarian literature of the period: trans- 
lations of * Pamela '; versions of ' Adelaide, the Alpine Shepherdess,* 
* Berthold and Genevieve ' — sentimental novelettes that made Sopot's 
maidens shed bitter tears; Fenelon's * Telemachus,' and a half a dozen 
more, perchance. Ivan digested and redigested all of these, as well as the 
two Bulgarian periodicals. Philology and Bulgarian Miscellany. 

To tell the story of Ivan's early youth would in itself make an interesting 
paper longer than the present sketch. Anecdotes are told about the father's 
commercial aspirations in regard to his son, the latter's apprenticeship in the 
art of selling for five piasters what is worth but half a gologan^ and the 
despair of the Sopot elder when, on examining the books of the establish- 
ment, supposedly kept in good order by the brilliant son, they were found to 
contain love ballads and patriotic odes! These earliest 'first drafts' no 
longer exist; [maybe the rusty tin stove in old VazofF's store could tell a 
story about their tragic lot — for that winter was colder than ever, the poet 
informs us, and wood was rather scarce in Sopot. 

These early attempts at writing poetry were undoubtedly inspired by 
Ivan's reading of the Russian poets. Parteny BeltchefF, one of his school- 
masters, was his first literary guide. * He loved to wander from the lesson, 
and would narrate for our benefit episodes from his student life in Russia. 
At other times he would give us fascinating outlines of Shakespeare's plays: 
of King Lear and Shylock and Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet — or else 
declaim to us passages from Derzhavin and Zhukovsky. Then he waxed 
warm, waved his hands in the air with an enkindled countenance, his 
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eyes flashing veritable fire/ Thus early did Sopot's poet in embryo become 
acquainted with the bard of Avon. 

Old VazofF wanted his son to master Turkish and modern Greek, the 
two dialects necessary for a merchant of that day; Ivan learned Russian 
and French, the two tongues indispensable for a poet-revolutionist. Well- 
nigh despairing of the youth, his father sent him to a relative in Roumania, 
with an urgent demand on the latter, to make a tradesman out of him at 
any cost. ' Flesh and blood and stubborn life I give thee; send me back 
bones and brains and meek obedience.' Thus wrote Vazoff senior. Yet 
the old gentleman had sent his boy to a den of robbers to take a course in 
theology. For no sooner had Ivan crossed the Danube than he came into 
the midst of a band of patriotic drunk poets who haunted the tavern of one 
Nikola Strandjata. How much this reminds one of another tavern, where 
the Elizabethan drama was being created! Here was the Bulgarian Mar- 
lowe, Christo BotefF, a torrential soul who perished at Marlowe's own age, 
at the head of a band of patriotic desperadoes who flung reason to the winds 
and crossed the Danube, to shatter the Ottoman Empire. From his lips 
Ivan studied the Gospel of Freedom — and of Poetry. For Boteff^ was a 
poet of Marlowe's intensity, if not one of the latter's sweep of imagination — 
a genius that might have done wonders had he lived, — judging from the 
handful of lyrics he left behind him. 

We shall not attempt to follow the poet in his early peregrinations. 
Suffice it to say that he made a fool of the Turkish passport man more than 
once, and roamed at large all over the Balkans. He got to know the very 
heart of hearts of the oppressed, God-forsaken people, learned to hate the 
Moslem with a * Satanic hatred ' and read all the books that he got hold of. 
Having grasped the fundamentals of French and Russian, he gleaned 
through Hugo and Pushkin and Beranger and Lermontov; and last, but all- 
important, used up a respectable supply of writing material every week in 
creating the literature of a people. 

In 1870 the readers of The Periodical Gazette of the Bulgarian Literary 
League (which, because of the fine sense of literary culture which the Sultan 
possessed, was obliged to hold its sessions in Roumania) read the first poem 
of the twenty year old youth, entitled * The Pine Tree.' VazofF has given 
us an account of his first visit to the editorial sanctum sanctorum in Braila. 
* You wonder that I hesitated in front of that iron door ? I had in my soul 
a thirst unquenchable — to be a poet, and in my bosom pocket a long 
manuscript — a manuscript in verse! . . . From that day I became an 
author.' In the twenty-sixth volume of the * Library of the World's Best 
Literature ' Miss Lucy Catlin Bull has made a translation of the above 
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poem, with the subtitle: * An Allegory of the Ancient Kingdom of Bulgaria/ 
In thus interpreting the poem Miss Bull is doubtless following in the foot- 
steps of a good many literati — the Turkish censors included — who read 
wondrous things between the lines. Being questioned on the subject, 
however, Vazoff himself said that at the time he sang of the old pinetree's 
fall he had no idea of turning either a Spenser or a John Bunyan. 

The next decade wrought havoc in the life of every Bulgarian. It is 
needless to repeat here historical commonplaces: the revolution of '76 and 
the war * for the liberation of the oppressed Christian Slavonians/ as 
Alexander the Emancipator called it — a war which marked the culminating 
point of the heroic struggle for national life which Father Paisii began in 
1762 with his National History; a period of spasmodic crashes, which 
VazofF, writing in 1882, grimly calls 

* Hundred twenty years! Gloom, chaos, and oblivion! . . .' 

VazoflTs father perished in the flight from Leevitsa; the poet was 
spared, to sing the glories of the dead heroes, to crystallize in undying accents 
the memories of that gigantic year. 

Several collections now followed in Quick succession. * Banner and 
Lyre,' * The Sorrows of Bulgaria,' and ' The Deliverance,' — all breathing 
with veneration for the Tsar Liberator. The verse, while lacking the ar- 
tistic finish of VazoflTs later poetry, is nevertheless virile and buoyant. 
There are touches, however, which remind the reader of the poet's close 
acquaintance with Alexander Pushkin and Victor Hugo, especially the 
latter. The best poem in * The Deliverance ' has a quatrain from Hugo 
for its motto. 

So here was a free land at last — a ' New Ground,' as VazoflF calls it 
later in a novel bearing that title. The poet had found what Goethe would 
have called * My America/ VazoflF became the head of an enthusiastic 
group of litterateurs, with headquarters at Philippopolis. Assisted by G>n- 
stantine VelitchkoflF, he edited an Anthology of Literature, which contained 
voluminous translations from foreign authors. To these two men Bulgaria 
is to a large degree indebted for her knowledge of foreign literature. 

In the mean time VazoflF was busy writing a series of poems commemo- 
rating the great national struggle just ended. This garland of veritable 
lyric pearls, which he gloomily entitled, * The Epic of the Forgotten,' was 
published successively in the two verse collections : * Gusla ' (Lyre) and 
* Fields and Woodlands.' VazoflF feels the epic grandeur of his theme: 
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' O struggle tremendous, eternally glorious, 
O days of disaster, of triumphs victorious! 
An epic enkindled with Liberty's flame — 
An epic of chaos, of valor — and shame! ' 

The ' Epic ' appealed to the very noblest sentiments of a dauntless 
race. In a series of fire-breathing odes, swinging in a wildly torrential 
rhythm, VazofF sings the glories of the fallen heroes. The language is 
steeped in passion. Eulogies of the brave champions intermingle with al- 
most savage anathemas at the tyrants Turks and the maliciously jealous 
Phanariots — Greeks. The satanic rottenness of the latter fills his soul 
with loathsome contempt. The two brothers MiladinofF have been col- 
lectors of popular ballads and Balkan folklore. By appealing to the esthetic 
soUl of the race they try to revive the glimmering spark of national existence, 
wellnigh extinguished already by the rhanar pastors of the gospel of Christ. 
Ever servile to the Turkish pashas, the Patriarchate of Phanar commands 
the confidence of the Sublime Porte, and as a result succeeds in having the 
two patriots imprisoned. The work of the two brothers, however, has 
already received favorable comment in folklorist circles; petitions begin 
to reach the Sultan to pardon the MiladinofFs. 

' Suddenly a message of forgiveness came. 

And Phanar, the breeder of a viper race, 
A nest of all treason, of lust and disgrace, 
Phanar, cursed the nations over for her shame, 
Phanar, den of devils, whence for ages long 
Poison and corruption have issued — a throng 
Of cursed Judases that hellishly whirled 
The black veil of darkness o'er the Balkan world, 

Phanar, at this message, shook with frightened ire. 

And with madness hissed forth : " Other's God's desire ! 

These accursed curs shall raise no more commotion ! " 

Phanar said its prayers — and sent the deadly potion.' 

The two MiladinofFs are writhing in the agony of death. And the 
passion, boiling in the poet's soul, fairly explodes now; it is no longer poetry 
we read — we shiver at the terror of his anathemas. He is a weak solution, 
a faint echo: 
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* Cursed be forever, O ye dungeons grimy — 
Hearts of honor perished in your caverns slimy! 
Men of noblest valor, God's elected souls. 
Pined away and perished in your hellish holes! ' 

In a volcanic description of the fall of Perushtitza, — * the Bulgarian 
Saragossa,' — after a gigantic tableau of agony and blood and despair, 
worthy of a Miczkiewicz or a Hugo, there is a pause. Then the poem ends 
with 

' And God from His Heaven, far above the smoke. 
Looked at all this carnage, peaceful, undisturbed, 
Looked calmly at this hell, as if 'twere a joke! ' 

The poems carried all the country by storm. It took the people but 
little time to recognize in VazofF their national poet. And this admiration 
has not ceased. There are numerous writers courting the Balkan Muse 
nowadays; and while learned critics seem to discover an antiquated, * ante- 
bellum ' taste in VazofF's verse and prose, the Bulgar highlander loves his 
Ivan Vazoff no less than the Scotch highlander loves his Robert Burns. 

The Plovdiv Revolution of 1885, however, coupled with the fratricidal 
Serbo-Bulgarian war which followed the Union of the two Bulgarias; together 
with the intrigues of the Russian diplomacy which culminated in the abdica- 
tion of that most valiant hero of Slivnitza, Prince Alexander the Beloved, — 
all these made life in Bulgaria anything but calm. VazofF has from the very 
first been a devout Russophile. His poetic adoration for the Tsar Liberator 
shut his eyes to the vile hypocrisy of the St. Petersburg diplomats, wire- 
pullers. He could see nothing wrong coming from Russia; the word of the 
Great White Tsar had been the gospel of his father; it was a sacred truth 
to him. While others were paid for their services, VazofF considered it a 
mere act of patriotism to 'stand pat' by Russia. 

But there was a man in Bulgaria, Stefan StamboulofF, * the Bismarck 
of the Balkans,' who succeeded in setting Russia's plottings to naught. 
WTiile being himself a poet and respecting everything literary, StamboulofF 
was before all else a statesman. VazofF was a friend of Russia; therefore, 
in the statesman's eyes, an enemy of the people. The bard of Sopot was 
exiled. He went to Odessa, and there, with eyes turned toward the Balkans, 
as a modern Daniel longing for the blessed sight of Zion — he wrote his 
masterpiece * Pod Igoto ' (Under the Yoke), a novel depicting Balkan 
life in the eve of the revolution. It appeared for the first time in the Library 
of Folklore, Literature, and Science, published by the Bulgarian Ministry 
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of Public Instruction. The publication of the novel was hailed as a national 
triumph — a thing which may be rather hard to understand in a country 
where literature is liable to be considered as a plain matter of business. 
Politics had in his case been thrown to the winds, and the beloved author 
returned home. The romance appeared in book form in 1893; a third 
edition carhe out in 1895. 

' Pod Igoto * is ' one of the best pieces of literature that the East has 
sent to the West.' During the baker's dozen years since its publication in 
the miniature fatherland, the novel has put on the garb of wellnigh every 
European language, from the Swedish of the ice-clad fjords to the Italian 
of the sun-basked South. The English translation of 1893 (Wm. Heinemann, 
London) was the work of Professor Morfill, of Oxford, and Dr. GeshefF. 
Literary circles received the Balkan visitor with a hundred welcomes; the 
critics pronou^iced the romance ' the best novel published in English during 
1893 '; and to say that ' Pod Igoto ' made a sensation would hardly be an 
exaggeration. From a folklorist's standpoint it is a veritable mine of 
romantic tradition — it is a living monument of the epoch immediately 
preceding the revolt of '76. Yet the value of Vazoff's work is of a far more 
permanent and intrinsic nature. The character portrayal is masterly. 
The hero, Boitcho Ognianoff, a figure conceived on a vast scale, proves 
none the less genuine under the scrutiny of the most minute analysis. In the 
complexity of his nature, primitively chivalrous, yet toughened by long, 
weary years of Diarbekir exile — one witnesses all the savage grandeur of a 
Zagloba and a good share of Insaroff's tragic heroism. There is a womanly 
nobility about Rada, a quiet intensity of emotion, which reminds one of the 
heroine of * On the Eve.' The ' schoolma'am ' of Bela Tcherkva, — Vazoff's 
romance name for his native Sopot, — with her vain endeavors to dominate 
and pacify her fervid patriotism by a calm exterior, is in full contrast with 
the headstrong Geena, a woman of naive effusiveness and happy go lucky 
abandon, who flings her frank ' prokliatia ' under the very nose of the 
Moslem authorities and cares not an iota about the loyalty reputation of her 
family. Geena's character is one full of surprises for the reader; yet 
beneath the apparently jocular exterior of her moral makeup one dis- 
cerns at times a will-bravery of veritable steel. When Rada herself is on 
the brink of despair Geena stands unperturbed. Among the old-styled 
tchorbadjis and family patriarchs of the day, outwardly bewailing the 
restless hubbub and rebellious disregard of authority rampant among 
the rising generation, one meets not infrequently a Marko who would 
occasionally perjure himself and steal a revolutionary letter to save Boitcho 
Ognianoff; or perchance find himself in the midst of a dozen old-fashioned 
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tchitchovtzy (uncles), reading the future liberation of the country in the 
occult significance of the number-values of old Slavonic letters. To coun- 
teract as it were the quasi-learned modernity of KandofF, with his university 
Russisms and his heterodox ideas, VazofF has pictured for our benefit scores 
of delightfully primitive figures — peasant lads and lassies, moving in a 
region untouched by Western civilization with its frippery and its pretense of 
pseudo-refinement and culture — men and women of genuine simplicity 
and intrinsic worth. And, adding a touch of romantic pathos to the 
whole, the rebels are shadowed by the imbecile Muntcho, whose good inten- 
tions almost cost the life of Boitcho OgnianofF. Side by side with this 
Balkan Quasimodo towers the Cyclopean frame of Ivan Kill-the-Bear, 
a combination belfry-tower and canyon bugle of Bela Tcherkva, whose bag- 
pipe lungs thunder to all the valley the consoling accents of: Tisten, 
every one of you yonder! We shall just try the cherry-tree cannon this 
afternoon ! Don't get scared ! ' A touch of cynicism is apparent at times — 
for had not the irony of fate played fast and loose with the god-forsaken 
Balkaneers ? Right after the sewing party of Altinovo, with all its frolic 
and gaiety, the blood of revenge is shed and the Revolution bursts in all 
its fury. 

The story has been penned with VazofPs own heart's blood. The 
volcanic panorama that we face from the smoky Balkan heights, with the 
Valley of Roses a maelstrom of blood and fire, is permeated with a gloomy 
melancholy of dashed hopes and everlasting despair, of an intensity ap- 
proaching * L'Epoppee dans la Rue St. Denis.' Had VazofF written nothing 
else, his claim to reserved space in a library of the World's Best Literature 
would have still been secure. 

Heinrich Heine sought respite and balm for his love-shattered yearnings 
in the nature-soul of the Harz. Ivan VazofF found peace and forgetfulness 
in the desert ravines of the Balkans. * The vast Solitude of the Rilla ' and 
*In the Heart of the Rhodopes ' would do honor to the author of a Harzreise. 
In both of these poems in prose VazofF sings the beauty of the miniature 
Fatherland. The story of the poet's love affairs would make melancholy 
reading, and we shall spare the reader a painful chapter. But to one love 
VazofF has remained ever constant; he has never ceased being in close 
communion with the native vylla of the Balkan chasms. That muse of the 
Balkan canyons speaks to VazofF with a language that he alone understands. 
Listen to this passage from his sketch. 

Musallah: * I have seen this Switzerland. I have climbed those Alps, 
with their blue lakes and everlasting glaciers. But while all these wonders 
have astounded me, they have left me cold, unmoved. They have not 
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whispered to my heart the strange names of their strange" horizons, in the 
strange language that sounds there. That scenery is alien to me, and I 
am alien to it. I have admired it, but never loved it. But Bulgaria, 
Balkandom ? All is akin to me here, all is close to my very heart and soul. 
Every grove and glen, every peak and precipice speak to me in a language 
that I understand. I feel that they are all mine, ours, Bulgarian, that I 
belong to them and they to me, that I am almost part of them, flesh of theii 
flesh. One air and one sun have nourished and raised us both. All her 
charms are precious to me, all her grandeurs grander still to my proud 
heart. And it seems to me that no other land is quite as beautiful, — which 
is perhaps the reason for my national egotism. Who says that Bulgaria is 
not beautiful, divinely beautiful and fair ? Who is that Thomas ? G>me, 
come and see! ' 

While he is loyal forever to the beauties of the Balkan vylla, VazofF is 
nevertheless not insensible to the charms of alien Alpland. He writes love 
ballads to the Jungfrau, and the balmy air of the land of Dante and Petrarch 
soothes his ever-restless heart. The statue of the creator of the * Divine 
Comedy ' fills him with reverence and awe: 

* Alighieri! whither dost thou stare ? 
Of thy torrential thought what is the goal i 
Thy world, what dreamy sprites are living there } 
Does Beatrice's face enchant thy soul. 
Or art thou brooding over Satan's lair. 
Or breathing the divinely vibrant air. 
Where the grand hymns of the Eternal roll ? . . ,' 

Son of the bouldery Balkans though he is, VazofF has a decided pen- 
chant for the sea. The elemental grandeur of the deep has a hypnotic 
fascination for him, though it may fill his soul with melancholy. 

* Waves, where are you pulsing — days, where do you glide f 

— From Eternity's ebb to Eternity's tide. 

Qouds, lazily floating o'er the canopy blue. 
Who is your pilot ? We are wanderers, too. 

Yon eagle, why hover'st thou up in the sky ? 

— Of the desert o'erhead the proud sheikh am I. 

Love, love, what is thy goal ? Back, back whence I came. 
Thou ! Hope of my heart ? I know not yet my name ! 
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And thou, grief eternal, thou hell's sharpest dart, 
Why stay'st thou forever, tormenting my heart ? 
— O wretch, I am wingless: I cannot depart/ 



Life has been so scant in joy and happiness, so merciless at times, to 
everything dear to the poet, that one is tempted to mistake the occasional 
wave of pessimism for the steady tide. VazofF, in the last analysis, is 
confessedly an optimist. He has admitted it again and again. He feels 
that somehow, in some as yet unseen way the great life of the world is moving 
on to progress. Yet he is at a loss to grasp the why and wherefore of it all. 
Life is at times a perfectly enigmatic tangle : 

* The soul and the sky and the sea — 
Three words — three dark secrets for me; 
The sea and the soul and the sky — 
Three worlds where all mysteries lie.' 

His intellectual makeup seems quite tinged with doubt, which fact 
may be accounted for by VazofF's close communion with the French thinkers 
of the Revolutionary period. France, the mother of everything free, the 
inspiration goddess of all liberty lovers, dominates the religious \ nature 
of the poet. Apotheoses of Voltaire are not infrequent in his poems; 
together with him he hates all Popery — social, political, religious. Yet 
an orthodox strain sounds its old-time chords now and then amidst the 
modern liberalism of his song. ' Lines to an Old-Fashioned Icon ' is one 
example. The heterodoxy of to-day may be the orthodoxy of to-morrow 
surely enough, — and yet he feels that after all the only ray of light for down- 
trodden humanity must needs shine forth from Golgotha: 

I looked for Him in heaven — He was not there; 
His absence filled my soul with gloomy woe; 
In vain for Him in temples did I stare — 
His image there I saw. 

I searched Him in the world, but there I read 
Not God the kind — another, cruel God; 
I asked cold Reason, and she sternly said: 
* I know not His abode! ' 
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I tried to find Him in the soul of man: 
His name was written there; but 'twas not He. 
I sought Him — and I cried : * Tou only can 
Reveal yourself to me! ' 

I see thee nowhere in the heav'n above, 
The earth is void of thy sweet presence now; 
No light — all dark; no freedom sweet, no love; 
Here Baal is King — not thou! 

Thy Word is lost amidst the mire of wrong; 
Thy promise sweet of peace and love is gone; 
Yes, we sing hymns to thee — but with our song 
We serve another One! 

Oh, where art thou, great God ? I long to see 
Thy face divine! . . . And lo, a voice replied: 
'Lift up your eyes to yonder Calvary! 
See God there — crucified !' 



Since 1890 the story of VazofF's life has been a series of literary successes. 
Poems, stories, and dramas, sketches, novels^ and romances — all have 
followed in quick succession. Vazoff is a prolific writer; a complete list of 
his works would call forth in the mind of the reader the names of Maurus 
Jokai or Dumas. A good share of his work is admittedly but phosphates 
for the literary pasture of Balkandom. Some of the output, however, has 
upon it the stamp of undying life. It is as yet too early to attempt any final 
analysis of Vazoff's ultimate rank as a writer; but to every clear-sighted 
critic there is not much doubt as to the permanent worth of ' Pod Igoto * 
and * The Epic of the Forgotten Ones.' The student of Vazoff should not 
forget his ' Poems,' a collection containing the entire ' Epic ' as well as that 
gorgeous fantasia steeped in rich folklore, ' In Fairyland '; the drama 
' Hushove,' the sketch-books * Things Seen and Heard ' and ' Pustur Svet ' 
(All Sorts of Folks) ; the verse collections, ' A Wanderer's Songs ' and 
' Under Our Sky,' and lastly the poet's latest novel * The Queen of Kazalar,' 
an attempt to deal on a large scale with Balkan life of to-day, permeated 
in certain aspects as it is with Western culture, — yes, and Western vice. 

It is exactly twelve years since all Slavdom joined Bulgaria in celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Vazoff's works. It was the country's first 
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literary jubilee. Since that time VazoflTs works have received favorable 
comment by well-known critics in almost every European hnguage into 
which the poet's writings have been translated. Suffice it to mention but a 
few, among them Leon Lamouche and Louis Leger, the Polish critic Titus 
Sopotskoy the Magyar scholar Adolf Kraus, the well-known Adolf Jensen, 
of Sweden, the Russian poet Kaplunovsky, the Czekh Voracek, Edmund 
Gosse, and many others. 

And what does the poet think of his life — a life of grape and grapeshot 
as it is ? What is his own estimate of himself? In a recent bit of verse, 
entitled, ' What is the Poet's Soul,' VazofF gives us a sort of * Apologia pro 
Vita Sua': 

'A human harp that sighs and trembles 

At every whisper of the breeze. 

And 'midst the roar of folly's throng; — 

A lofty soul that dreams and wanders 

Through life alone perchance — yet sees 

God's mystery; and to the slanders 

Of the mob he answers with a song. 



MUSIC 

By E. K. Herron 



I KNOW not whether music gives more pain or peace. 

I only know, it thrills me so 

For hours the sweet pulsations will not cease. 

I know not why my soul God speechless wrought; 

But this I know, of man's great woe 

And all the joys of heaven is music fraught. 



GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO'S DRAMAS 

By Pietro Isola 

IT is a positive invitation to defeat for any student and critic to offer any 
definite opinion as to the possibilities of D'Annunzio in the realm of lit- 
erature. We cannot set upon him any limitations. We may, by the 
very quality of his genius or mind, deem him incapable of succeeding 
in a special branch of his art, and to-morrow, perhaps, our verdict will 
be humbled by his achieving victory in that very branch. We may call 
him a pagan to-day, and to-morrow he will appear to us in the Franciscan garb. 
Almost any student thought years ago that leadership in dramatic art were 
surely denied to D'Annunzio, yet that is the very branch that has given him 
great glory; a branch in which he commands, if not our unbounded admira- 
tion for his subjects, our respect, surely, for his power and courage. Nor 
were such negative predictions wholly unfounded or exaggerated. We may 
even say that his first efforts corroborated such predictions. If we consider 
that D'Annunzio, pre-eminently lyric, excels in descriptions, we would logi- 
cally surmise that when that faculty is transported to the stage where facts 
and not descriptions, succinctness and not verbosity, must appear, it were but 
natural to predict disaster. I doubt myself that D'Annunzio ever intended 
to advance in that art to the point he has since attained. 

It may be, however, that with the * Dream of a Spring Morning ' and ^A 
Dream of an Autumn Sunset,' he was testing his wings for a new flight, and 
with much courage, if not boldness, he sought to break stage tradition, 
believing that by the power of his pen he could consistently and successfully 
shatter all canons of dramatic exigencies. He did not succeed, it is true, 
but we must be glad that he tried. Italy needs occasionally a convulsive 
shock, and surely, the adverse criticism aroused at the time proved an excel- 
lent lesson; for D'Annunzio was thus brought to a more sensible compre- 
hension of stage requirements and to a realization of the sentiments and taste 
of his audience. Eleonora Duse, la divinay recited the first piece, and her 
rendering of it must have extracted all the possibilities in the play and called 
forth admiration; but enthusiasm lacked, and in fact no one accepted the 
work seriously as a stage production. When the play was written the author 
was still under the influence of the * Vergini dele Roccie,' in thought and 
form. The language is very beautiful, truly precieusey but for that very 
quality, when transported to the stage, it becomes artificial and chilling. 

The second one-act play, *A Dream of an Autumn Sunset,' is as defective 
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as the previous one, shattering laws of art and inviting adverse criticism 
without gaining compensating effects. How could D'Annunzio, for one 
moment, ever assume that an audience, and an Italian audience at that, 
would accept a play in which the whole action is taking place beyond the 
stage, on the river Brenta ? How could he expect a public so lenient as to be 
satisfied and accept an interpreter, as it were, to inform it as to what is going 
on upon the other side of the river ? But if we find unpardonable short- 
comings as to what pertains to elementary stage requirements, we find there 
accentuated to a superlative degree the magnificent power of the writer. If 
the play is not actable it is pre-eminently readable. The soliloquy of the 
passionate Dogaressa is a brilliant specimen of D'Annunzian writing and 
must satisfy any student or general reader who can justly appreciate richness 
of imagination, power of evocation, and a most sapient manner of fitting 
words. The dance of Pantea upon the Bucintoro and the Flight are marvels 
of art, meriting a most superlative position. But that special position 
D'Annunzio held already, and these plays accentuated it the more. It 
corroborated, moreover, the adverse criticism of his country. A man with 
such faculties, courage, and energy, however, was sure to rise to better things, 
and D'Annunzio did rise, as his subsequent plays testify. 

Incidentally it is interesting to notice that D'Annunzio has selected Venice 
or the immediate vicinity for his autumnal sunset, because he insists that the 
' Soul of Venice ' is autumnal. When such an idea seizes upon him it 
would be difficult to eradicate it, nor must we desire it, if it is to give us such 
exquisite pages. Still it would be interesting to know the why of such 
impression. Any one who has seen Venice under the spell of a sunset can 
never forget its powerful impression, and it must ever remain supreme in 
one's heart; but that vast, intense conflagration that crowns the Venetian day 
seems also to purify and refine the city and prepare it for a new appearance, 
invested with virgin tenderness, new beauties and enchantments; a rebirth 
of daily occurrence. 

CiTTA MORTA is the first serious or actual dramatic work from the pen of 
D'Annunzio. In that play the established dramatic laws are respected and 
the action moves on with all the desirable rapidity, and although sinning 
a little in the excess of monologues, the interest is maintained uninterrupted. 
In the previous paper I have made use of the author's prefaces to explain his 
aims. Here again I quote what D'Annunzio says of * Citta Morta,' or rather, 
the vision he has: 

. . . * would see a solitary and savage place near the tombs of Mycenae, 
in a valley between the lesser horn of the Euboean mountains and the inacces- 
sible side of the Acropolis. The myrtles seem to thrive among the granite 
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rocks and cyclopean vestiges. Near the shore under the shadow of bushes 
was distended the body of the victim, supine, candid, rigid. In the mortal 
silence was only heard the roar of the water and of the wind passing over 
and bending the scattered myrtles.' 

Continuing and describing the excavations he further says: 

* The earth so stirred in the search for the ancient tombs must have been 
malignant and must have exhaled of the monstrous deeds.' These few lines 
easily indicate what we are to expect of the play, founded on such premises 
and where, as usual, we meet with an abnormal being: a neurotic. The 
whole theme is based upon fate and in order to make this question of fatal- 
ism more likely we are transported to the country of the ^schylos. The 
tragedy bears an unmistakable likeness to the Greek type, and by that fact 
it clashes against modern thought and ethics, but that, and nothing else, is 
what awakens interest in the play. Do we absolve the man Leonardo by 
accepting a law of fatalism ? Leonardo is a diseased man and his friend 
Alessandro is not much better; so the force of the play is very much weak- 
ened, because we realize that only such men would think and act in that 
fashion. When we have extracted the many fine passages and admired 
even much of the power of the play we realize that it is false and morbid and 
art prostituted. Imagine! Leonardo an incestous lover; Alessandro an 
adulterous one. The author leads us to believe with him that by breathing 
the air and dust of those tombs containing the remains of those ancient 
incestuous men, Leonardo and Alessandro become morally polluted, and 
thus an irresistible fate hangs over them and the two women, one a sister, 
the other a wife. Leonardo, in order to save Bianca Maria from his incest- 
uous desires and from the adulterous love of Alessandro, kills her and 
exclaims: * Who but I would have the courage to accomplish this atrocious 
deed to save her from the horror that was about to seize her ? ' One can hardly 
conceive a more repulsive conclusion and illogical reasoning. The author 
has proved nothing. Cut bono ? 

Such problems do not puzzle us. The astonishing part is that while 
D'Annunzio apparently places before us with this play the question of free 
will and responsibility, he inadvertently gives the solution. Has he not 
declared that our conscience is responsible for our acts, and even intentions, 
by condemning Leonardo to an impurity from which he cannot free himself. 
Thus we do not know what he really thinks of it and the play should have, 
logically and completely, its own conclusion. 

' GiocoNDA,' is the second play of the so-called * mutilation series.' We 
had in ' Citta Morta ' a blind woman, we shall have in this a handless 
woman. We find throughout the action of this play a fatality that conquers 
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all of its characters, unconditionally^ as it were. It is not, perhaps, a ques- 
tion of unfathomable predestination, but a broad assumption that Beauty, 
whether physical or created by the sacred fire of Art, must be, and is, supreme 
over the destiny of man, a destiny to which all of our sentiments must yield. 
We all know the plot : Lucio Settala is a young and gifted artist, married, 
and a father. A woman of great beauty, Gioconda Dianti, appears to him, 
and in her he discerns the one being that is to lead him to greater heights in 
his art. She becomes the model for a new work, * The Sphinx.' Lucio soon 
finds himself passionately in love with Gioconda and unable to live without 
her, and barred from living with her he attempts suicide. The self-inflicted 
wound, though serious, is not fatal, and under the tender ministrations of his 
wife Silvia is brought back to life. The tragedy begins at this point, when 
Lucio feels himself born to a new life and repentance; new love and adora- 
tion for his wife, whose noble, unbounded goodness has saved his life. (In 
the quotations from Gioconda, I use Symons's translation.) 

Lucio says: * All the sorrow that you have suffered, the wounds you 
have received without a cry, all that is sweet in you and heroic in you, I 
know it all, dear soul; and if violence is enough to break a yoke, if blood is 
enough for redemption (oh, let me speak), I bless the evening and the 
hour that brought me dying into this house of your martyrdom and of 
your faith to receive once more at your hands, these divine hands that 
tremble, the gift of life. 

But he soon discovers that Gioconda, who has the key to the studio, goes 
there daily and keeps moist the clay model of his last great conception. She 
awaits, he knows, for his return to finish the statue; that is the destiny he 
must fulfill, no matter what or who is sacrificed. Feeling poignantly the 
thought of deception toward his wife and feeling also his inability to with- 
stand the power of his passion that seems to gather new strength with his 
own physical rehabilitation, he confesses all to his intimate friend Cosimo 
Dalbo. 

The friend sees the dangerous abyss and counsels him to save himself, to 
disappear. 

* Of what use. One morning Gioconda will knock at the new door; I shall 
open it to her; she will come in. Without surprise I shall say to her: * Wel- 
come.' ... I should perhaps have been saved if I had forgotten art 
also/ 

Again upon further remonstration from his friend, Lucio exclaims: 

* Goodness! Goodness!' Do you think that my light must come from 
goodness and not from the profound instinct which turns and hurries me 
toward the most glorious images of life ? I was born to make statues. I 
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have not exceeded my own law whether or not I have exceeded the laws of 
right/ 

From this and much else we realize that he will return to his studio, to his 
art, but also to the irresistible Gioconda. 

Silvia Settala has also become aware of the insistent presence of Gioconda 
in the studio, and apprehensive of danger, decides to go forth and confront 
her. This is one of the most intense passages in the play. Two powers are 
thus brought face to face; the one represents home and family, the other sin 
and art. Silvia Settala treats Gioconda as an intruder, and her rival 
answers : 

*This is not a home. Family affections have not here their throne; domes- 
tic virtues have no sanctuary here. . . . Here a sculptor makes his 
statue. He is alone here with the instruments of his art. Now I am nothing 
but an instrument of his art. Nature has sent me to him to bring him a mes- 
sage and to serve him. I obey; I await him to serve him still. If he entered 
now, he could take up the interrupted work which had begun to live under 
his fingers. Go and see.' 

Silvia is baffled by the woman's calmness, courage, and reasoning. Real- 
izing that she is loosing ground she resorts to the fatal falsehood; to make 
Gioconda believe that Lucio loves her no longer and thinks not of her since 
his illness. * Lucio Settala has lost the memory of what has been, and asks 
to be left in peace.' Gioconda finally believes it to be true, that Lucio loves 
her no more. Infuriated, she cries: * I am turned out, turned out; ' and 
rushes to the next room. * And that statue which is mine — I will shatter it, 
I will cast it down.' Silvia utters a cry and rushes to the room to prevent the 
deed and cries : * No, no, it is not true, it is not true. I lied.' Too late — a 
great crash is heard and a lacerating cry from Sylvia and her last words as 
she is carried away are: * It — is safe.' 

Thus the beautiful hands of Silvia were crushed to save the statue; those 
hands that Lorenzo Gaddi had called * dear hands, brave and beautiful 
hands, steadfast and beautiful. If sorrow has too often set them together, 
it has sublimated them also, perfected them.' 

The hands have been sacrificed to preserve a great work of art — she has 
lost the hands; she has lost Lucio, who follows Gioconda; she has lost all, and 
thus a presumed work of art emerges from the saflFering of the innocence 
whose life it cruelly overshadows. Whatever our acceptance of this power 
of Beauty, the tragedy has been treated with consummate skill. In the con- 
fession of Lucio to his friend and in the speeches of Silvia and Gioconda, we 
find the characters finely drawn and the situations most powerful and tragic. 
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Certain it is that although Gioconda is on the scene only once» she is con- 
tinually and efficaciously incumbent upon it at all times. No less strong is 
the character of Sylvia, and such character assumed by a great artist like 
Duse must have brought out the most recondite expressions of moral beauty 
and tragic power. Nor must we forget the secondary part introduced with 
Simonetta, a most dainty touch, sweet, tender, and poetic; the more resplen- 
dent by the contrast with so much heartlessness. The introduction was a 
very happy thought; one of those thoughts with which D'Annunzio sur- 
prises us at the very moment that we feel no tender touch is to come from his 
pen. 

The first and second acts are the best of this tragedy, answering to all 
canons of art and stage effects. Unsatisfactory is the last act. It remains 
shorn of its vital part, that is a supreme effort of Silvia to retain her husband; 
an heroic struggle of Lucio, though unsuccessful, to remain faithful, nay, 
grateful to the woman who has sacrificed so much to him and to save his 
great work, and who at the end is even deprived of the comfort of embracing 
her own little Beata. 

Beauty, esthetic beauty, should have found in D'Annunzio a worthy *high 
priest,' and in this play it has shown him to a great advantage; but, as usual, 
his reasoning is not convincing. All of D'Annunzio's works, whether novels 
or drama, show us Woman as Hippodamia, fatal to Man by her beauty and 
power, and ever engendering suffering, sorrow, and even death. Lorenzo 
Gaddi, at the very close of the tragedy, and in speaking of Gioconda, says: 

'When one looks at her, and thinks that she is the cause of so niuch evil, 
truly one cannot curse her in his heart; no, one cannot, when he sees her. I 
have never seen so much mystery in mortal flesh.' D'Annunzio thus quotes 
from the Iliad (Book III): 

* Helen they saw as to the tower she came. 

. . . " And 'tis no marvel," one to the other said. 
The valiant Trojans and the well-greav'd Greeks, 
" For beauty such as this should long endure 
The toils of war, for goddess like she seems." 

D'Annunzio stops here with his reasoning, but we must finish the entire 
quotation: 

* And yet, despite her beauty, let her go. 
Nor bring on us and on our sons a curse.' 
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'Francesca da Rimini, follows 'Gioconda' and 'Gloria' and still indi- 
cates progress in dramatic art. The plot and essence of * Francesca ' is so 
very well known, and so many have been the Paolos and Francescas or the 
Francescas and Paolos that have appeared since the divine terzine of Dante, 
that it would seem an hopeless task to sound a new note. The subject had 
also degenerated into simply affording a good occasion for weaving verses, 
more or less pretty, around it. Many are the sighs that youths, men, and 
women of Italy have sighed in the most romantic fashion over these insipid 
effusions. D'Annunzio's first task, therefore, in giving us a new Francesca, 
has been to eliminate all the sentimentality and to give us actual historical 
reconstruction; to give us life and to portray clearly, not only the love of these 
two unfortunate lovers, but also their age and environment. D'Annunzio 
himself says of this tragedy, that * the value of this work rests on the sum of 
active life it contains.' 

The advance made in the construction of this play is proved by the lesser 
dramatic faults and by the discipline the writer has imposed upon himself in 
curbing his desires for lyric flights. What we have of that character is very 
well balanced. The first act prepares us skillfully and efficiently to under- 
stand the life of the period. The third act is also an explanatory one and 
helps us to know the life of women of Francesca's class. It defines also that 
disquietude that foretells the ominous ending. The fourth act is the most 
dramatic, and we distinguish it as the best of D'Annunzio. It moves quickly, 
intensely, rationally; qualities we may call at this stage of his work almost 
new. There is no other act as effective and convincing as there is no other 
character that is as effective, powerful, and true as Malatestino. His ferocity, 
his bitterness, cruelty; his love so intense as to become a diabolical passion, 
portray better than all the rest the man and his time. 

To those who from childhood have been imbued with the majesty of 
Dante's description of the two lovers, D'Annunzio's tragedy seems too opulent. 
At times it seems to struggle under its own weight, under its unlimited magni- 
ficence. Dante with few strokes gave us sublimity, compassion, and the 
true medieval life. That is for those who have been under the spell of 
Dante. For all, however, D'Annunzio has given all the necessary detail and 
color and a beautiful work that may be enjoyed on the stage under the power 
of a Duse, or it may be read with exquisite pleasure and benefit. Hereafter 
any one ambitious to portray the fate of the two lovers, Paolo and Francesca, 
will meet two powerful antagonists and masters: Dante and D'Annunzio. 

La Figlia di Jorio. In this tragedy we have an enduring work and the 
first, perhaps, in which we meet D'Annunzio in the fullness of his genius, and 
where the heart leads the mind. This tragedy was first given at the Teatro 
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Lirico in Milan, in 1904. It is told that when Mila, led forth to the sacrifice, 
had uttered the last words, * The Flame is beautiful,' there was perfect 
silence in the theater, but suddenly the audience arose and broke into a thun- 
dering applause that lasted many minutes, or until the author appeared and 
received from the heart of the people that frank, warm, significant ovation 
it gives but seldom; an ovation that D'Annunzio had never received before 
with such a degree of sincere enthusiasm. That ovation meant not only 
admiration but also approbation. 

It is perhaps necessary to remark that D'Annunzio has seldom received 
the approbation of his countrymen, although he may have been given admi- 
ration for these qualities that go to form the excellency of his artistry. The 
Italians are sensitive upon this point, and if D'Annunzio has not been loved 
in Italy, it is not for want of due enthusiasm; not for lack of appreciation of 
his exalted position as a litterateur; it is not for his pecadilloes, or even mis- 
takes of his early years; it is not for that. We are not in the least prudish, 
and not, surely, hypocritical; but we have in common with other people a 
strong sense of dignity and of national responsibility. We are suspicious that 
D'Annunzio may be accepted as a mirror of Italian morals, culture, and 
thought. Nor are we wrong in our suspicion, for it is not very long ago since 
the writer read in an American paper the assertion that the Italians were 
degenerate, adducing D'Annunzio as an example and proof. That person, 
of course, is a bigot, and as such blind and deaf, although, and unfortunately, 
not dumb. I said at the opening of this article that it is not safe to predict — 
and our poet has redeemed himself with * The Daughter of Jorio,' and its 
reception by the Italians should be to him, not only a recompense for his 
arduous labors of preparation, but it should also be a dear indication of the 
sentiments and aspirations of his people. We do not expect D'Annunzio 
to become elementary, nor turn to Sunday school catechism; we have had that 
ad nauseam f and we are miles above it; we do wish and expect of him to 
expand his genius within the limits of sound, healthy reasoning. As long as 
he is sane, fundamentally, he cannot soar so high, but the Italians will fol- 
low him and applaud him, if applause be deserved. 

The Daughter of Jorio is sane, yet he has met in it all the elements that 
best characterize his genius. Pagan, he has sympathetically linked it to the 
remotest pagan periods. Christian, he has, and for the first time, expressed 
from it the very essence of Christianity. Philologist, he has found the way 
of infusing crystalline beauties. Poet, he has reached that high plane that 
belongs to him where he still remains unmatched. The readers of Poet-Lore 
have had the play before them and the luminous preface written by Miss 
Charlotte Porter, for the book edition, leaves nothing to be added, except. 
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perhaps, to show how racial differences are removed when we meet before 
Beauty, moral and esthetic. D'Annunzio has called the Figlia di Jorio a 
pastoral tragedy, thus ascending to the periods of ancient religious spectacles 
general throughout Italy and especially in Tuscany and Umbria; spectacles 
in which the lyric power of the poet could harmonize successfully with the 
dramatic element which is simple and where we find that rhythm and mys- 
tery that add life and power. It is in the unison of speeches; in the songs of 
the passing pilgrims and the prayers interjected here and there, that what is 
savage and cruel, idolatrous and sensuous and superstitious, is balanced by 
what is mystic and rural but truly poetic. In * the Triumph of Death,' 
Giorgio has said: * Must I not find myself, to find my true essence; must I 
not place myself in contact with my race ? That is what D'Annunzio has 
done. Mirabile dictu! he has become humble. He has used all of his mag- 
nificent powers to glorify his race; nay, he has glorified the humble. He has 
poured out of his heart all his filial tenderness and he has willingly abandoned 
himself to that great and mysterious power that links us to our native soil. 
D'Annunzio, unlike Aligi, has remembered the * days of his cradle' ; he has 
lived them again, and the old legends recounted to him while on his mother's 
knee or told by the old nurses have been reborn; the legends have taken new 
significance; they have been recast in nobler form, and D'Annunzio has thus 
suddenly found himself in touch and interpreting the great power of his 
people, the great power of Italy; the power that moves them and shall move 
them on and on to ultimate glory. The early years have brought forth their 
fruit in the tenderness of his affections to his Abruzzi. For the first time he 
has been simple yet grand. He has been understood by all. 

It was not in the Abruzzi that the tragedy was first performed, but in 
Milan, a northern city and the most characteristic of the twentieth century 
in Italy. This pastoral tragedy was understood in all its essence and import; 
its beauty was immediately discerned because they found in it a true religion, 
those virtues all people love. Human sympathy is there, and let us say it, a 
rare occurience. And we meet with moral beauty, Innocence and Abnega- 
tion glorified. All these elements are exalted by their own power and by the 
magic touch of genius. 



GERMAN DRAMA, POETRY. 
AND FICTION 

By Amelia von Ende 

THE German drama is in a curious phase of development at 
the present time. Nothing coming from the pens of the men 
identified with the modern movement, and only ten or fifteen 
years ago acclaimed as leaders, seems to find favor with the 
critics. The change in their attitude towards Hermann 
Sudermann is especially noticeable and difficult of compre- 
hension. At one time considered the reformer of the German drama, 
seeking to establish that close relation between literature and life which 
makes of the poet the inspired mouthpiece of the 2^itgeist, he is now branded 
a philistine, seeking refuge behind the traditions of bourgeois morality and 
the stage-tricks of the conventional dramatist, and hiding the inner poverty 
of his creations by a superb technique. It is true that Gerhart Hauptmann 
is treated with no less injustice, but while he is at least credited with honest 
endeavors to express his artistic convictions and his own discordant person- 
ality, Sudermann is represented as striving for nothing but the applause 
of the great mass. 

Yet there is nothing in his recent work to indicate retrogression. His 
strength as delineator of modern German types and as painter of modem 
German life is undiminished. He is ever the keen observer whose sharp 
eye detects the flaws in the ethical make-up of the present generation. 
Though not a radical reconstruction ist of the social code, suggesting the 
boldest possible conclusions, his role as a censor of modern German society 
cannot be underrated. Without obtrusively pointing a moral, he always 
imparts lessons of deep ethical import. In view of the reception accorded 
to his new series of one-act plays, * Rosen ' (Cotta, Stuttgart), Fritz Telmann, 
writing about their first production in Vienna, has the courage to differ from 
the mass of his colleagues. He doubts that the warm-blooded problem-poet 
of twenty years ago has become a coolly calculating business man, and 
thinks it far more likely that the change is in the spirit of the time and the 
audiences of the present. The metropolitan German to-day is indeed a 
more advanced type than his predecessor. He inclines towards a hyper- 
culture, no longer content with polemizing against tradition and insisting 
upon the right to depict every-day life with brutal naturalism, but seeks 
the abnormal phases and the morbid growths of the social organism, invests 
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them with psychological interest, and presents them with esthetical raffine- 
merit. 

The rose as symbol of passion explains the collective title, * Die 
Lichtbaender,' * Margot,' and * Der letzte Besuch,' however limited in 
plot and action, are powerful dramas of passion. The tryst of the un- 
scrupulous lovers in the rose bower of the old Italian palace is full of a 
Maeterlinckian atmosphere of impending danger. Only the change in the 
attitude of the culprits following the arrival of the injured husband breaks 
the spell of a situation full of true poetic sentiment. It adds a touch of 
comedy which narrowly misses producing an anticlimax. The two women 
in the second play bear the unmistakable Sudermann stamp. They are of 
the type familiar to us since Frau Adah in * Sodom's End.' In * Der 
letzte Besuch ' his touch is less firm. The countess who manages to recover 
the letters written to her dead lover is not quite the refined woman of the 
world. The deathbed bride of the deceased also behaves with more stagi- 
ness and less dignity than the moment warrants. The last of the series, 
* Die feme Prinzessin,' is a charming comedietta. The lovesick student, 
who adores the princess from afar and unknowingly sits opposite her in a 
cafe, gives the author opportunity for the display of his exquisite humor. 
It is unlikely that either of the plays will become popular on the stage, the 
schemes of the first three being distinctly unpleasant; nor will they add to 
the firmly established fame of the author, yet they have a quality distinctly 
his own, are logical followers of the short stories published at the beginning 
of his career, *Im Zwielicht,' and support the claim that Sudermann is one 
of the strongest critics of contemporary German life. 

Ludwig Fulda has scored a great success by his new comedy, * Der 
Dummkopf,' presented for the first time in America at the German Theatre 
in New York on New Year's Day. It is a very remarkable achievement. 
While not heavily burdened with ideas, the play forcibly points the old moral, 
that the fool in the world's eyes is not always the fool in reality. But the 
figure of his fool is distinctly original and a masterpiece of character drawing. 
To make a simple bank clerk the embodiment of an unworldly idealism 
traditionally associated with the artist soul, is in itself a feat the author can 
be proud of. This Justus Haeberlein, whose implicit trust in his fellow-beings 
nothing can shake, who unselfishly deeds away to his scheming relatives the 
fortune bequeathed to him because of his guilelessness, who cannot be 
bribed by all that wealth can buy to forsake his simple ideal of life, is a 
character that is bound to survive many of his famous contemporaries in 
modern German drama. The scene of the play is a large German city; 
the bourgeois types are portrayed 'with a sane and genial humor. The 
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atmosphere has a breath of convincing reality, and the impression carried 
away is altogether delightful. 

Felix Doermann's three-act play, * Die Liebesmueden,' and the one-act 
comedy, * Der lyrische Tenor ' (Paul Knepler, Vienna), are far more 
* modern ' than Fulda's work. The author has become identified with 
the erotic drama which he cultivates almost exclusively and in which he has 
scored some remarkable successes. In the first play he preaches with a 
lightheartedness bordering upon flippancy, that there is no such thing as 
to be weary of love and mates his characters to point his moral: Love as 
long as you live and enjoy whatever life holds out to you. The second 
play has in it the elements of a grim satire upon a society which makes of 
love a marketable commodity, and it is inconceivable why the author should 
have chosen to call it a comedy. Surely the spectacle of an actress who 
sells herself to one man for money, to another for position, and to a third 
for fame, and hides from the world her real love, has in it nothing of that 
laughter-provoking mirth which is the very essence of true comedy. But 
modern audiences in Austria and Germany seem to enjoy this flippant 
treatment of a serious problem. 

Hanns von Gumppenberg is an author who untiringly tries for the 
dramatic laurels. But his comedy * Der Einzige,' presented for the first 
time in Leipzig, does not justify his claim to such honor. The fable of the 
play is : On revient tou jours a ses premiers amours y but the setting is Oriental. 
The Sultan hero, after a Don Juanesque series of experiments with the wives 
brought him by an obliging valet, is in the moment of death made to see 
that she, the * only one,' who was to silence forever his longing and unrest, 
is the wife discarded in the first act. Kurt Geucke's curiously fanciful 
comedy * Der Miesterdieb ' (G. Grote, Stuttgart), borrows from romantic 
fairylore the myth of a thievish genius. There is a good deal of complicated 
machinery in the action : plots, tricks, jokes, some sadly reminiscent of old* 
fashioned melodrama, others bizarre in their forced originality, but all 
bearing evidence of a certain fertility of invention and wealth of ideas, un- 
tamed and unrestrained by critical insight. The author entirely lacks the 
true artist's fine sense of elimination. In the original version the per- 
formance should have lasted five hours; the manager's cuts brought it down 
to the conventional time limit, but it is doubtful whether the author's pro- 
posed contraction of the two last acts into a final third act will save the play 
from remaining a failure. 

Rudolf Herzog, a novelist of great power, has once more attempted the 
drama, and though he surpassed his first effort, Die G)ndottieri, only afllirms 
one's conviction that his talent is not of the kind to find its best expression 
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on the stage. ' Auf Nissenskrog ' is built upon a historical background, 
the struggles of Schleswig-Holstein in 1861 to maintain its independence 
of Prussia and Denmark. The leader of the movement, Kai Nissen, 
blindly intent upon insuring the freedom of his native province regardless 
of the growing desire for a united Germany, is a strong figure; there are other 
splendidly drawn types. But the plot does not hold together; it falls apart 
and the final impression is one of a series of strong dramatic episodes, which 
the poet was unable to connect by the thread of a vital issue. * Ausserhalb 
der Gesellschaft,' by Erich Schlaikjer, is a three-act play based upon the 
story of a gifted young actor, inexperienced in the ways of the world, who 
falls a victim to the wiles of a woman. A demi-mondaine of wealth and 
position discovers him and helps him to obtain deserved recognition in his 
art. He loves her, and even when he learns she is the mistress of a Russian 
diplomat who visits her at rare intervals, cannot break away, until he meets 
her former husband and she herself becomes tired of him. There is much 
bathos in the play, the characters are not as firmly drawn as one should 
expect from a man of Schlaikjer's experience and it is quite likely that the 
play is a youthful effort only now brought before the footlights. 

The popularity of the one-act play is almost alarming. It is sympto- 
matic of that shortwindedness which characterizes much of modern art and 
betrays an inability of sustained effort. Felix Salten's one-act plays* * Vom 
anderen Ufer ' (S. Fischer, Berlin), are typical of their kind. They all 
have strong motives, but fall short of that finality of expression which would 
elevate them to the rank of real art. In the first play the author has .1 waiter- 
hero, who by obtaining possession of the papers of a depraved count is able 
to marry the daughter of another aristocrat of prominence and withal is 
to be regarded as being at heart himself a nobleman! The characters in 
the second playlet, ' Vom Ernst des Lebens,' are more probable, but the 
situation is even more improbable. The frivolous nobleman and his much 
hated former tutor, the prominent medical authority that tells him he has 
but a few more months to live and ventures to teach him how to live them, 
are both little more than dramatized ideas. They lack vitality and natural- 
ness. The theme of the third play defies being confined in the narrow com- 
pass of one act. A man who has indulged in everything that life offered 
feels on his deathbed that he is after all lonely. He remembers the woman 
he had once deserted and the child that she had given birth to, and decides 
to marry her and legitimize his offspring. She had in the mean time given 
herself to another, who has cared for the child. But to secure a fortune 
for the girl, she consents to be wedded to the dying man. His unexpected 
recovery brings about amusing complications, for which the author has 
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found a simple though original solution : the hero effaces himself by going 
to America. 

Georg Hirschfeld, too, has presented three one-act plays at the Kleine 
Theater, in Berlin, which prove his inability to repeat the success of his 
* Muetter ' and ' Agnes Jordan/ In spite of his remarkable achievements 
as novelist those early dramatic triumphs of his youth tempt him again and 
again to court the stage, and the result is invariably a sad failure. ' Die 
Getreuen ' is the title of these plays; they are the work of a poet with a knowl- 
edge of human nature and a certain mastery of dramatic technique. But 
they do not carry the conviction that the author could not have expressed 
himself in any other form. They are not inevitably dramatic, but rather 
indirectly so; they might as well be noveiistic sketches cast into the form of 
dialogues. Even in execution they do not maintain a high standard^f excel- 
lence and trivial passages frequentiyalternatewith much of undeniable beauty. 

Among the volumes of verse recently published the name of Hugo 
Salus is one to be greeted with an anticipation of pleasure. For Salus is one 
of the few poets that have gone through the storm and stress of the literary 
revolution without once losing himself in the whirlpool of conflicting cur- 
rents, but has throughout remained true to himself. The three or four books 
of lyrics that have come from his pen since his verse first appeared in the 
Deutsche Dichtung edited by the late Karl Emil Franzos, bear evidence 
of an individuality of rare distinction. He has an unusual wealth of motives, 
fleeting fancies of the moment, scenes from the passing panorama of life, 
memories of ancient myths modernized in the crucible of his brain — an 
amazing variety of material ever expressed with nobility and refinement. 
Salus can jest and frolic, but he is never flippant or cynical, yet there is in 
the seriousness underlying his work nothing of the pompous pose of the poet 
claiming a more exalted place than his fellowmen. He does not for a moment 
forget that he is a poet, but neither does he forget that he is a human being. 
The poetical and spiritual quality of his work is based upon his knowledge 
and acceptance of real life. * Die Blumenschale ' (Albert Langen, Munich), 
contains verse of exquisite melody and rich imagery, but there is a depth 
of thought even in his simplest moods. A fair example of this quality is 
the poem called * Lights Across the River,' which suggests the mysterious 
unfathomable distances which Leon Dabo loves to paint: 

Lights that gleam across the river. 
Lights, what means your twinkling lure ? 
* You are there and we are here. 
But the light knows no beyond. 
Here as there the night is clear.' 
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Clouds that darken. On the river 
Veils are shifting, shadows dance, 
Wreathe along the rippling flow, 
Longing, rising, swelling high : 
* Light, where is your radiant glow ? ' 

Distant calls: * We are beyond. 
Dost not long for us ? We shine. 
Come across ! ' With dreaming eyes 
I murmur to myself: * Beyond f 
What a night before me lies! ' 

Lulu von Strauss und Torney is among the modern German women 
writers with their abundance of hypersensitive and overstrung individualities 
the embodiment of robust health and of sane reading of life. It is charac- 
teristic of her power and her ambition that she has repeatedly chosen a 
poetical form much neglected by the modern German, the Ballade. Her 
Balladen may be too lyrical in sentiment to satisfy the severe formulas, 
but they are nevertheless remarkable achievements. One of the best pieces 
in her new book, * Neue Balladen und Lieder ' (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), is * Die Nonne.' It has pathos, sentiment, atmosphere, a strong, 
dramatic undercurrent, and everything is genuine. This cradlesong sung 
by a nun for the Christ-child is the very tragedy of asceticism. Agnes 
Miegel differs from Lulu von Strauss und Torney in racial and tempera- 
mental qualities. While in form she adheres to the esthetical code of the 
past, in essence her * Balladen und Lieder ' (Jena, Eug. Diederichs), prove 
her to be a child of her generation, a woman of modern Germany, obeying 
the voice of the 2^itgeist, that bids her open her lips and give free utterance 
to the longings of her soul. Her images are sometimes of startling vitality. 
Her color is deep and warm. Nothing could be more * modern * than her 
* Chevalier errant ' who goes out to seek the Holy Grail and finds a nude 
woman. 

There are many new editions of older poets. One deserving particular 
mention is the * Gesammelte Dichtungen-Hochdeutsch,' by Karl Stieler 
(Adolf Bonz, Stuttgart). For the author who is generally identified with 
dialect verse, in which he depicted the simple life of his Bavarians, has written 
some exquisite lyrics of mood and sentiment, worthy of ranking with the best 
of their kind. One of them is called * At Dawn ': 

Thus I am waiting. 

Through the hand, the cold one. 
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The pulse beats faint. 
Near by the quiet couch, 
A faithful guardian, 
Burns the lamp, the old one. 
Its light is dim. 
It, tCD, is tired. 

I hear the chanticleer 

From afar. 

The morning dawn 

Is drawing near. 

Which of us two 

Will be the first to die — 

You — or I.? 

The enormous quantity of fiction recently produced has a remarkably 
high standard of general excellence. Some of the authors of established 
standing, like Wilhelm Hegeler and Gabriele Reuter, have departed from 
the genre with which they had almost become associated and struck out into 
new paths. Newcomers like Max Alexis von der Ropp have opened new 
fields. Throughout the whole range there is an unmistakable breath of 
vitality and the departure from the naturalistic manner is decidedly notice- 
able. The problem is always there, but it is no longer flaunted before us 
with violent gestures. The reader is credited with the ability to under- 
stand the trend of thought and the purport of the message, which is some- 
times the more impressive, the more it is hidden beneath the surface of the 
plot. 

It would be difficult to point out one work among the score of volumes 
coming under the head of fiction that does not point some moral. But it 
would be very difficult to find one in which the lesson is imparted with so 
much grace and humor as in Wilhelm Hegeler's novel * Das Aergerniss * 
(S. Fischer, Berlin). The story has a provincial setting, but it opens vistas 
of social criticism and ethical speculation. The little German town so 
deeply perturbed by the fountain with nude figures set up in the public 
square, is as much a type as its well-behaved citizens. Formerly more con- 
cerned with the psychology of the individual, Hegeler foreshadowed his 
knowledge of the psychology of the masses in his * Pietro der Korsar '; but 
in the new work he has reached a degree of mastery which few of his contem- 
poraries can equal. The indignation meeting called by Pastor Diesterkamp 
is a burlesque upon zealotry painted with inimitable breadth and boldness, 
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yet carried throughout by the powerful undercurrent of a serious ethical 
motive. Hegeler convincingly proves to us how the intolerance of the rever- 
end uncle brings to the soul of the sensitive emotional boy Ernst a fatal 
conflict; no less convincingly does he prove that the crusade of this guardian 
of moral purity against an innocent object of art only opens a hundred 
secret gates through which the really pernicious in art and literature is al- 
lowed to sneak in and work havoc. His characters are exquisitely modeled. 
Whether orthodox zealots or liberal men and women of the world, their 
essence is human. But his greatest achievement is the fact that the burdens 
of his message never for a moment oppress him or the reader. * Das 
Aergerniss ' is altogether a delightful work. 

There is something in the spirit of Gabriele Reuter's * Der Amerikaner ' 
(S. Fischer, Berlin), which establishes a relationship between her book and 
that of Hegeler. It is the genial and graceful manner in which she, too, 
points her moral. To the home of his impoverished aristocratic family 
returns the prodigal son, who some years before had gone to America as 
involuntary exile — and America had made a man of him, as of so many 
of his ilk. All the smallness and the narrowness of a life, slowly ebbing 
along within the boundaries of time-hallowed prejudices, becomes apparent 
in the daily routine punctiliously observed by the von Kosegarten household 
drifting towards dissolution and financial ruin. The arrival of Fritz brings 
into this atmosphere, in which his cousin Hilde is stifling, a breath of that 
breeziness which acts like a tonic and a stimulant, and is typically American. 
In the new world he had learned to accept and to look forward. Philoso- 
phically he bows before the inevitable, allows the family estate to pass into 
the hands of the plebeian, and out of the debacle saves for himself the greatest 
treasure that house had held : the girl whose spirit had not been broken under 
the pressure of cast-iron conventionalities. She follows him to the new 
world into a new life. The author has never been in this country, but she 
knows the true American spirit. In her native Weimar she had come across 
American students and even in one of her earliest works, * Episode Hopkins,' 
had portrayed American types. Her latest work bears evidence of a broad- 
ened and deepened knowledge of the character of the American people. 
The story is well told, the plot very skillfully and logically built up, and the 
final impression is that of a sane optimism which never fails to please. 

* Elkesragge,' by Max Alexis von der Ropp (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), is a novel of timely interest, its scene being one of the Baltic pro- 
vinces which played so important a part in the Russian revolution only a 
few years ago and the time being that period of unrest. The characters are 
aristocrats whose lives run along the narrow grooves of prescribed caste 
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conventions. The family seat, Elkesragge, is the scene of individual trage- 
dies, until with the outbreak of open war between the nobles and the peas- 
ants the doom of the old family is sealed. The gradual unfolding of the 
plot is intensely interesting and the men and women in the story, most of 
them of Teuton descent, contrasted with a few pure Slavs, are well pro- 
trayed. The heir and head of the family, thoroughly modem in his philoso- 
phy and his estheticism, and the sister, who represents the guardian spirit 
of family tradition, are capital creations. 

Two novels of contemporary German life may be labeled * romans des 
moeurs.' Georg Wasner is the portraitist of the German middle class. 
Throughout the range of his works can be observed the influence of Zola, 
tempered with the cold rationalism of the North German. His * Fatum * 
(Egon Fleischel & G)., Berlin), is the story of a love affair between a Berlin 
bourgeoise and a young college student, culminating in a climax which 
unnecessarily drags in reminiscences of classic tragedy. The book may be 
of absorbing interest to the average reader of fiction, but it falls short of 
being a genuine work of art. Kurt Aram's story, ' Der Zahnarzt * (Egon 
Flieschel & Co., Berlin), ranks high as a picture of Berlin life in another 
circle of society — the literary set. The poet dentist, whose ambition is to 
be admitted into that world and who is gradually engulfed in it, is a figure of 
convincing vitality and of an almost symbolic significance as a typical 
* outsider.' The work is a joint product of an analytical mind and a sym- 
pathetic heart. It is alive with real sentiment, which adds even to the 
language a glow of warmth. 
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By Dr. A. C. Haddon By W. G. Aston, c. m. g., ll. d. 

IN PREPARATION 

The Religion of Ancient Israel By Prof. Jastrow 

The Religion of Ancient Mexico and Peru By Lewis Spence 

Islam in India By T. W. Arnold, Assistant Librarian at the India Office, 

Author of "The Preaching of Islam." 
Buddhism 2 vols. By Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D. 

The Religion of Ancient Persia By Dr. A. v. Williams Jackson, 
Professor of Iranian at Columbia University. 

Primitive or Nicene Christianity By John Sutherland Black, 
LL. D., Joint Editor of the "Encyclopaedia Biblica." 

Mediaeval Christianity 

The Psychology of Religion By Dr. Leuba 



Wsst ©pen Court ^uWisffjing Co. 

378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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"The Fly on the Wheel 

THE NEW NOVEL BY 

KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 



AUTHOR OF 



a 



The Masquerader 



JJ 



a 



The Gambler," etc. 



Begins in the FEBRUARY number of 

Cije Poofeman 



"Not very many magazines present 
the high average of quality and inter- 
est which one finds in THE BOOK- 
MAN from month to month. It is 
this quality which makes it one of the 
most welcome of the magazines." 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 



Order of your newsdealer, or direct from the publishers 

Bolrti, i¥leali Sc Company 

372 Fifth Avenue, New York 



$2.50 a Year 



25 cents a Copy 



// you are not acquninted with THE BOOKMAN ^ a samph' copy will be sent on request 
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ALONE IN ITS FIELD 



THE LIVING AGE 

is the only American magazine exclusively devoted to the reprinting, without abridgment, of the 
most important and interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Published weekly, it is able to present this material while the topics considered are still fresh 
in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to select from, it is able to present more 
important articles by well-known and brilliant writers than any other single magazine. It 
publishes 

The Best Fiction The Best Essays 

The Best Literary Criticism The Best Travel Articles 

The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 

The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not smothered in 
advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the four-dollar magazines. 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue for more 
than sixty-three years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 

Specimen copy free. 

Terms: j!6.oo a Year Three Months' Trial Subscription. $i.oo 

THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 

6 Beacon Street :: :: :: :: :: Boston, Mass. 



The legitimate successor to THREE WEEKS 
in public attention is . 

W^t Ctiolutton of 3^^t 

with its 

MAXIMS OF AN INNOCENT 

the vivisection of the soul of a debutante 

12mo, SO Cents 



RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, Boston 
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In the Interests of Literature 
and Progress 

Some one has said that " Progress means making 
a good thing better." 

Ctie Poofe petals; Monthlp has been all along a good, 
all-round magazine of critical importance and value. 
But through enthusiasm, hard work, and the expendi- 
ture of money it has been made something more : 

THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE COUNTRY THAT 
COVERS THE ENTIRE BOOK FIELD AND MAINTAINS 
A CONSISTENT TYPOGRAPHICAL AND EDITORIAL 
EXCELLENCE. 

To these characteristics have been added numerous 
departments of a more general interest — TIMELY 
TOPICS, THE OLD BOOKSHOP, IN THE 
WORLD OF LETTERS, and the EDUCATIONAL. 

Each month has a special author feature — biography 
and criticism of a permanent value, and one travel or art 
feature, copiously illustrated. 

IN ALL, THIS IS A MAGAZINE THAT IHE BOOK READER AND 
TIIK CJKNERAI, READER ALIKE NEED TO HAVE AND WILL UN- 
DOUB'I'EDLY ENJOY. 

10c- a copy $f)ilabelpf)(a $1-00 a year 

Sample copy setit upon request 
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Two Novels of Vital Interest 
THE VEIL 

By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 

We develop gooseflesh and chattering teeth in perfect sympathy with 
the character honored by the ghostly visitation, even though we positively 
refuse to believe in the class of ghosts described, which is certainly a tribute, 
voluntary and involuntary, to the writer, — Catholic Mirror. 

The plot is ingenious, and the telling easy and full of strength, — Denver 

News. 

In this romance the author has dealt very largely with the supernatural, 
and in solving the mystery surrounding the Davidge estate Messrs. Jones, 
Smith, and Taylor meet with man)^ astonishing adventures, greatly increas- 
ing the interest in the story, - Baltimore American. 

12mo, Ornamental Cloth y ;^1.50 



KEDAR KROSS 

A TALE OF THE NORTH COUNTRY 

By J. VAN DERVEER SHURTS 

A Story fresh out of the north woods is Kedar Kross. Mr,Van Der- 
veer Shurts calls it a tale of the north country, and the writer has put the 
scent of the mountain pines and the beauty of the upper Adirondacks 
between covers. The book is simple and direct in the telling, and the style, 
the sustained interest, and the scene remind you of the Cooper novels. 
Indeed Kedar Kross takes you to the country just north of the scene depicted 
in The Pioneers, and it is as full of adventure and mystery as a Leather- 
stocking novel. — Buffalo Express. 

12mOy Cloth y ;pl.50 

Richard G. Badger, Publisher 

194 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Mr. Badger s Spring Fiction 



IN CHARGE OF THE CONSUL by Ella F. Padon 

A Novel. 

12nio, Ornamental cloth. $1.00. 

THE EVOLUTION OF ROSE by Ellen Snow 

Containing THE MAXIMS OF AN INNOCENT. 
12mo, Antique boards. 50 cents. 

THE VEIL by Mary Harriott Norris 

A Novel. 

12mo, Ornamental cloth. $1.50. 

KEDAR KROSS by J. Van Derveer Shurts 

A Tale of the North Country. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

THE PRODIGAL by Mary Wallace Brooks 

A Novel of the Canadian Lake Region. 
12mo, Ornamental cloth. ;jl.25. 

MISTER BILL by Albert E. Lyons 

A Novel. 

12mo, Ornamental cloth, Illustrated. $1.50. 

LORENZO OF SARZANA by Elizabeth Lewis 

A Tale of Genoa. 

12m<), Ornamental cloth. 51-50. 

FOR THE YOUNGER READERS 
THE BORROWED BABY By Lillian Brock 

Fully Ilhistrated by Madge Robertson. 
12nio, Ornamental clotii. 75 cents. 

COMRADES COURACJEOUS by Russell Whitcomb 

A Story ol Two ^'ouths and the San l*'rancisco l\arth(|u:ike. 
12mo, Ornamental cloth. Trontispiece. 51. 00. 



Richard Cj. Badger, Publisher 

194 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Mr. Badger's Spring Announcement of 
Noteworthy Verse 



!K Sj^aasUn^ 10oiu $1.00 

Wtttisi anb Mtlb :f lolners; Mowry Beii, jii.25 

$OemS{ Helen Elizabeth Coolidge, J! 1.2 5 

Cttroiiee 3Ros(e Zi/^/Zo Cocke, $\.2s 

VtXSitA tip tfje ^apSJibe £^na 5m///f £>^i?a«, ;{11.50 
C!|e i^etret of tfie i^tatUe Eleamr C. Donnelly, $1.00 

tKfje iSreati) of tfje illountams! fi^^^-r/^ Doran, $1.00 
tCfie ^oul of tfje i^tnger //. GroAam £>« Bois, $1.00 

$OemS{ Charlotte M. Packard, 51.00 

Cije i^uiiatpat of a ^uffp ilusibanb M<irj ^. Little, 75 ^^n/j 

Dannie, a ^ong of ti)e Heart z. Ebhemus, 51.00 

$oemsi 7^j^/V m/z/j, 51.50 

Iprics; anb Jbpls; iv^-zz/V c. r. Herbert 51.25 

jRepnarb tfje :f ox, or tfie lap of tfie lanb ^///^m Ma^oc, socents 

$OemS( of ^nbOlnment ^/^-anor a. Moore, 51.50 

Heatijer to ^olben l^ob e. c. m., 51.00 
Bibtne iSlbbenturesi 70/in Niendorff, 51.25 

$Oems! ^oifrt ^. Gi7i.?rt, 51.50 

iSn iUummateb ?MH[ap Fra^^^'j Coan Percy, 51.00 

^fje Sltmas; of iSeCqUer Translated by Jules Renard, 51.25 

^attrtS( £</wi« 5aw/^r, 51.00 

i^OnnetSi to ©USie ^ara Teasdale, 51.00 

(f^Ut of tfje Bepti)S( CamV 5. Vaughan, 51.25 

$OC&et tokens; f'^rwon ^a^^ ;Fa^^r, 51.00 

^OngS; of iHanp BapSi Florence Evelyn Pratt, 51.00 

RICHARD G. BADGER, PUBLISHER 

194 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Alterations and Adaptations of 
Shakespeare 



BY 



FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE, Ph.D. 



A FEfV COMMENTS ON THIS BOOK 



** In this volume upon * Alterations and Adap- 
tations of Shakespeare/ Frederick W. Kilbourne 
indulges in a form of Shakespearean research not 
often ventured upon. In preparing this volume, 
Mr. Kilbourne has done important service to the 
student of Shakespeare."- - Boston Transcript. 

" The author . . . has prepared a volume 
which, in its simplicity of form and clarity of 
expression, is an excellent text book for the 
student and general reader." — Toledo Blade, 

'* One of the most suggestive books of study 
and comments on the plays of Shakespeare is this 
volume . . . Mr. Kilbourne has written an in- 
forming and stimulating little w^ork of great in- 
terest to students and lovers of Shakespeare." 
St. Paul Despatch, 



\2rnoy Cloth, ,S1.5() 



The Poet Lore Company 

$ubltsiiiersi 

194 Boylston Street, Boston 
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|^i)Oto=€ra 



maoazine: 



The American "Journal of Photography 



. LEADS THE WORLD 

$300.00 in Yearly Prizes 

$17.50 in Monthly Prizes 



^^oto-Cra 
^^oto-Cra 
^^oto-Cra 
^oto-Cra 
^^oto-Cra 



has the handsomest pictures 
has the best and newest articles 
helps the beginner and the expert 
interests the photographer aD the time 
is artistic and progressive 
represents the best in photography 



Published Monthly - $L50 ^z Year 



WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Personal Recollections 

OF 

Sfofianneg Praljmsi 

Some of his Letters to and 

Pages from a Journal 

kept by 

GEORGE HENSCHEL 



WITH PORTRAITS 



8vo, Antique Boards, if 1.50 



RICHARD G. BADGER 

194 Boylston Street, Boston 



The Mosher Books 

What Booklovers Say 
About These Editions 



I can find nothing which pleases 
better as gifts than your books. 

Your books brought me back the 
sense of charm of beautiful things and 
the resolution to hold on with both 
hands to ideality. 

Surely your promptness was a much 
appreciated surprise in the face of the 
information from several leading book 
stores here (New York), that five or 
six days would be required to fill the 
order. 

For a person of very small means 
who wishes to give an inexpensive 
but dainty and unusual wedding pres- 
ent (referring to the Old World lines), 
your books are ideal. 

Your Catalogue is a thing to praise 
without praising in words. Reading 
between the lines, it is a literary joy. 

Nothing more beautiful in the pub- 
lisher's art has ever been done in 
America or in England. 

The puzzle to me is how you can 
turn out such books for the money. 



My New Catalogue — a remarkable piece of 
bookwork in itself — explains these unusual 
compliments, and is sent free on request to 
!)ooklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. 



THOMAS B. !MOSHER 
Portland Maine 



